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HIS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT 


MakrTIN ScHiiTZE 


The cultural outlook of the 18th century is distinguished by an un- 
precedented advance in the understanding of the relations of man to his 
total environment. The physical sciences, including especially physiology 
and biology, had in their rapid advance, which had begun in the 17th 
century, gone a long way toward the modern conception of the organic- 
genetic mechanism of life. The first philosophical attempts to account for 
the relations of man to these external factors of life, were represented by 
the Post-Renaissance reconstructions of the classical rationalistic system, 
formulated by Descartes and, after him, chiefly Spinoza, Leibniz and Kant. | 
The central assumption common to all the rationalistic systems was and is 
the identity of the formal reason or process of dialectic-deductive ratio- 
cination with the essence of man. “Cogito, ergo sum” was proclaimed by 
Descartes to define the fundamental relation of man to ultimate reality. 
This meant that ultimate reality, truth, and knowledge could be attained 
only by dialectic classification, and that the only being capable of reality 
could be one who thought like man. 

It was not until the middle of the 18th century that the dissatisfaction 
caused by the arbitrariness and poverty of this conception mounted to 
the point of a passionate and irrepressible opposition. The characteristic 
intent of that opposition, which attained a full clarity only gradually after 
many digressions into hasty guesses and confused polemics, was the sub- 
stitution of the organic-genetic conception of personality as an indissoluble 
whole of structure and function for that of a separate super-personal 
concept of the reason as the ultimate factor of human entity. 

There had been at all times uncounted, non-descript attempts to in- 
troduce some vaguely personalistic principle as the primary force in all 
animate and even sub-animate reality, but they had lacked the support 
and control of biological and physiological knowledge and been unde- 
monstrable and fantastic. The first conception of the personalistic prin- 
ciple which, though extreme and one-sided, had enough force of truth, 
vision, and passionate conviction to break through the defenses of the 
rationalistic system, appeared in the embodiment of two novels, viz., La 
Nouvelle Héloise, and Emile by Jean Jacques Rousseau. It was the con- 
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ception of impulse, interpreted as the naive, instinctive, total push of per- 
sonality. In this conception the reflective functions of the mind were 
condemned as corruptive of the divine, primal wholeness and purity of 
personality. They were likened to the original sin committed by the first 
man in eating of the fruit of knowledge. 

In the historic revolutionary conflict of cultural thought started by 
Rousseau’s works, Johann Gottfried Herder soon became the universally 
accepted leader of the new movement. Ina series of epoch-making works, 
which culminated in /deen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit 
(Ideas Toward a Philosophy. of the History of Mankind), he established 
most of the principles from which modern conceptions of cultural history 
have originated. 

As the most energetic and dangerous adversary of the rationalistic 
system, which was entrenched in the academic life in Germany and had 
just acquired an almost insuperable prestige through the teaching of Kant, 
Herder had to face from the beginning the bitter hostility of the profes- 
sional philosophers. The often trivial controversies which continued to 
the end of his life and in which he met his antagonists with all the fire 
and resources of his by no means meek nature, and which fixed an ir- 
reconcilable antagonism between the two sides, have had the tragic result 
that even now, two hundred years after his birth, his main ideas are as 
little understood as in the first bitterness of doctrinal dispute. 

The static persistence of the opposition to Herder’s fundamental 
ideas, most of which, apart from some theological and speculative hy- 
postases, are in the main corroborated by modern science, is largely main- 
tained by the pressure of the Kantian tradition. That tradition continues 
without modification to translate into the essential first assumptions of 
Kant’s system the first assumptions of Herder’s whose primary purpose 
was to challenge the former. Through these substitutions the followers 
of Kant were misled into the illusion that Herder, by drawing conclusions 
repugnant to the Kantian premises, stood convicted of not knowing how 
to think. In three recent representative monographs these substitutions 
have been elaborately repeated, with no sign of misgiving.' 

Under these conditions the two-hundredth anniversary of Herder’s 
birth calls above all for an effort to lift the permanent substance of his 
thought out of the ever-increasing accumulation of misunderstanding 
which threatens to suffocate it. The purpose of this paper is a necessarily 
terse statement of the living heritage left to the modern community of 
thought by one of its most original, fruit- and light-bearing members. 

1 Kant and Herder als Deuter der geistigen Welt, by Theodor Litt, Leipzig, Quelle 
und Meyer 1930. See review by Martin Schiitze, International Journal of Ethics, 1931, 
Vol. XLI, pp. 539-544. The Life and Philosophy of Johann Gottfried Herder, by F. 
McEachron, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1939. See review by Martin Schiitze, 
The Germanic Review, Columbia University, 1941, Vol. 16, pp. 507-508. Johann Gott- 


fried Herder und die Deutung des Lebens, by Herbert Fleming, Berlin, Junker und 
Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1939. See Martin Schiitze, Germanic Review, Vol. XVI, No. 3, 


Oct. 1941, pp. 218-220. 
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The conception of personality as the primary datum and standard 
of all reality, validity and value, is the basic assumption of Herder’s 
thought. But such a general assumption has little substance or precision 
of criteria. The unique greatness and cultural importance of Herder’s 
work lies in the fact that he discovered, formulated, and applied, in 
inexhaustible richness, the structural and functional relations by which 
personality becomes the universal principle of cultural history, develop- 
ment, and value. He established the basic pattern of the modern genetic 
view of culture. 

It is convenient to group the principal phases of Herder’s thought 
under the following five heads: poetry, particularly that of the folk, and 
language; pictorial art; psychology; cultural history; religion, theology, 
and speculative metaphysics. These groups are subordinated to the con- 
cept of personality as a unique organic, cultural whole characterized by 
genetic relations to its total environment. 





1. Letters, Folk Poetry, Language 

The first dominant phase of Herder’s thought was concerned with 
the personality and poetry of the “folk” and with language. His most 
important writings in this phase are the three collections of Fragmente 
tiber die neuere deutsche Literatur, published 1767; Uber den Ursprung 
der Sprache, written 1770, published 1772; Auszug aus einem Briefwechsel 
tiber Osstan und die Lieder alter Volker,? 1773; Shakespeare, 1773; Von 
Abnlichkeit der mittleren englischen und deutschen Dichtkunst, 1777; 
Volkslieder, 1778; Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie. Eine Anleitung fiir 
die Liebhaber derselben und der dltesten Geschichte des menschlichen 
Geistes, 1782-1783. 

Herder’s conception of “Volk” is an idealization of collective per- 
sonality embodied in that part of national poetry which is accepted by the 
naive and the cultured alike as the true expression of their minds and 
characters. It had at the beginning many elements of Rousseau’s “natural 
man”, but gradually, as a result of Herder’s relating it to the genetic func- 
tions of the total life environment, attained to a high degree of ethnical 
truth. The genetic conception of the environment manifested itself al- 
ready in the earliest of his writings. In his review of Sulzer’s Allgemeine 
Theorie der schénen Kiinste * he said, “It is impossible to have a theory of 
the beautiful in the arts and sciences without history.” 

In his Fragmente* he emphasizes from the beginning the unity of a 
people and its language. 

“A people lacking a poetic language, which should have had 
great poets, or one, lacking a flexible language, which should have 

had good prose writers, or one lacking precision of language, 

which should have had men of great wisdom, is inconceivable.” 


2 Quoted henceforth as Ossian. 
8 Quoted henceforth as Mittelenglische und ‘deutsche Dichtung. 


+ Sammtliche Werke, hrsg. von Suphan, Vol. V, pp. 377-400. 
5 First Collection, 1767. 
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“The genius of its language is the genius of the literature of 
a nation.” 

He distinguishes four characters of language which he, following in 
this early period the mythological fashion of his era, identifies with four 
ages of man: 

“A language in its childhood produces monosyllabic, rude 
and high-pitched sounds. In its youth it is poetic — the earliest 
languages must have been rich in images and metaphors. In its 
maturity it becomes fine prose — the speech of serious wisdom 
and political stability; and in its old age it knows instead of beauty 
only correctness.’ 

Language must be individual and in harmony with its environment. 
He is opposed to all universal rules of language and literature. He demands 
“Idiotismen”, i. €., unique, characteristic expressions: 

“Idiotismen are patronymic beauties resembling those olive 
trees sacred to Minerva which had been planted around the 
Academy in Athens.” 

His chief requirement of a language is that it must conform to “our 
time, manner of thought and necessity”. He praises the Swiss people for 
having kept alive the heart of the German language more than conven- 
tional writers. 

Mere formal “correctness of language diminishes its richness”. 

Among the characteristic elements of the cultural environment he 
mentions at this point agricultural occupations, domestic eonditions and 
customs, because they influence the formation and choice of words and 
images. A nation having many kinds of servants, like the Orientals, has 
many words for servants. 

He applies these principles of individuality to translations of foreign 
works, to style, to rhythm and metre. Here also appears his justification 
of free rhythms which Goethe was soon to use in his early poems. 

In the second collection of Fragmente he attacks the traditional 
conception of the literary critic as a literary law giver. “The first critic”, 
he writes, “was no more than a reader gifted with sensibility and taste”. 
“What should the critic be to the literary artist? His servant, his friend, 
his impartial judge.” 

He inveighs against imitation and too much analysis of the works of 
others. He complains of a want of original minds, of genius, of authentic 
sensibility. Mere analysis cannot supply that want, it cannot provide the 
creative power. He calls the attention of his contemporaries to Edward 
Young’s book On Original Composition as the best guide for poets. 

He speaks at length of the poetry of the Old Testament. He praises 
it highly but warns against imitation of it because its environment is so dif- 
ferent that it cannot be transferred into Western poetry. Its natural scenery 
is alien to the Western mind. Experience at second hand cannot attain 
to the vivid force of direct experience, nor is an imagined present as real 
as one directly perceived (“sinnlich”). Further untransferable elements 
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of the oriental environment are national history, religion, the national 
spirit, including national prejudices and preconceptions, fairy tales, my- 
thology, national taste, which together form the total inherited folk 
environment. 

In the third collection of Fragmente he elaborates the relations be- 
tween personality, language and environment more specifically. “No 
greater injury can be done to a nation than robbing it of its national 
character, the individuality of its spirit and language.” He substantiates 
this maxim by a survey of the history of the German language. He praises 
Luther above all. “He it was”, he says, “who wakened and freed the 
German language, that sleeping giant”, and points the finger of scorn at 
the conventional writers of his own time. 

In characterizing his ideal of language, he uses the attribute “sinnlich” 
as the opposite of conventional, unoriginal. “Sinnlich” means in his dic- 
tion: based on direct, original perception, experienced by direct, authentic 
awareness and realization. His favorite definition of poetry as “sinnlich 
vollkommende Rede”, does not imply any sensual grossriess or intellectual 
obtuseness, but, as we shall see in the section on his psychology, a greater 
substantiality, richness, and validity of thought, a greater authenticity and 
truth of understanding than the products of the mental process which he 
calls “das Denken ins Blaue hinein” (“speculating into the blue”). 

The most important part of this third collection which involves a 


great advance in his conception of personality, consists of the passages 
on the unity of thought and expression. Already at the beginning of the 
first collection he had said, “Language is more than a tool. Its. genius is 
the genius of the literature of a nation”. Now he completes and equips 
this idea in his characteristically rich and conclusive way: 
“If in direct, authentic (“sinnlich”) realization, in ideas 
drawn from experience, in simple truths and the clear language 
of natural life the thought is so inseparable from the expression, 
the thought must have the same relation to the expression as the 
soul has to the body, and so it is with the poet” . . . “From this we 
see that in his (the poet’s) language of sentiment, in which one 
must not inform but reveal, in order to be believed; in which one 
cannot write but must ‘enter into the inward discourse of an- 
other’, in order that the other may feel what one means — that 
in this language of sentiment the proper expression is inseparable 
from the thought. The poet has to present the natural expression 
of the sentiment with the same art with which the surface of a 
die is marked; he must express the whole tone of his sentiment 
in the structure of the sentence, in the motion and combination 
of his words; he must so draw a picture of the sentiment that it 
speaks directly, without his assistance, to the imagination of the 
other person, that it fills that — and finds its way directly 
to his heart; he must have such power over the simplicity and 
richness, the force and color of language, to achieve that which 
you strive to achieve by the tones of your voice and by your 
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res. The poet’s entire meaning is in the expression, not in 
the words individually, but in every part, in its progress and in 
the whole”... 

“Thought and expression. Is the relation between them that 

of the body to its garment? No; the best garment but detracts 

from a beautiful body. Or is it like the skin to the body? No, 

that question also is inadequate, for there is more to the beauty of 

the body than the smoothness and color of its skin. Like a be- 

trothed girl and her lover, arm in arm and lip on lip? Or like a 

bride and her bridegroom joined in love? Even these images, it 

seems to me, are not quite adequate. But there occurs to me a 

Platonic parable of a beautiful body bearing the impress of a 

beautiful soul by which we are reminded of supreme perfection, 

and in which, as in a mirror, we are aware of the presence of the 

gods. Thus we may understand in a picture the unity of thought 

and word, sentiment and expression.” 

From his conception of folk poetry and its relations to its environ- 
ment, Herder draws the inevitable conclusion that: “A creative (“origi- 
nal”) writer in the high meaning of the ancients, with few exceptions, 
is a national personality”. 

The main development of Herder’s conception of folk personality, 
folk poetry and their environment took place in the years 1773-1778. The 
principal records of it are Ossian, Shakespeare, Mittelenglische und deut- 


sche Dichtung, Volkslieder, 1777. 


Ossian 

In considering his essay on Ossian it is necessary to bear in mind 
that Herder, as all his contemporaries, assumed that McPherson’s Songs 
of Ossian and the Scaldic poetry of the North were original ancient 
poetry. It was only later discovered that the former were composed by 
McPherson on subjects taken from ancient Celtic legends, and the latter, 
products of a late, decadent, highly sophisticated period of Norse culture. 
Herder’s inferences drawn from those works were thus historcally base- 
less, but as characterizations of certain types of poetry which have be- 
come parts of the living cultural tradition, they are important. They be- 
came in Herder’s theory merely illustrations of his view of “Volk” as 
the ideal community of persons not corrupted by uncreative self-con- 
sciousness and convention. 

In order to grasp the full significance of his ideas, even though we 
do not accept the primitivistic fallacy of the Golden Age embodied in 
his early conception of “Volk”, we cannot but assent in principle to his 
assumption that the final test of the truth and vitality of poetry is found 
in the degree of its essential kinship with the accepted enduring body of 
the poetry of the folk. The epoch-making effects of his teaching on 
Goethe, the inclusion of “Heidenréslein” and “Der Fischer”, as well as of 
many older songs, which in the academic tradition are not considered as 
folk songs but have essential characteristics in common with folk song, 
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and the analysis of “Heidenréslein” in Ossian, show that to Herder the 
name “folksong” and “Volk” was not a term of literal historical fact but 
of a certain universal poetical and cultural quality. Poetry is art and is 
to be properly understood and judged ultimately by the structural cri- 
teria of art and not by the criteria of fact. The truth of Herder’s con- 
ception is borne out by the countless songs of individual poets which 
have become true folk songs because they have the qualities included in 
Herder’s definition. The traditional academic criterion of the origin of 
folk song out of a supposititious anonymous actual “folk”, which rests on 
a romantic-mystical illusion of a literally existing total folk, is refuted by 
the fact that the authors of many folk songs are known. 
Some of the most important passages in Ossian are: 

“The more vital, the more untrammelled a folk is, the more 
wild, i.e. vital, free, sensitively alive (“sinnlicher”), lyrically 
active [for that is really the meaning of wild] must be its songs! 
The more remote from artificial, learned manners of thought, 
life and letters (Letternart) a folk is, the less must its songs be 
made for paper and dead literary verses. The essence, the pur- 
pose, the total miraculous power of these songs by which they 
are the delight, the mainspring, the eternal heritage and glory of 
the folk, are produced by the lyrical, the vital, as it were dance- 
like character of the songs, by the living presence of the images, 
the coherence and as it were irresistible pressure of their content, 
their sentiments, the symmetry of the syllables, the words, often 
even the letters, by the course of their music and a hundred other 
things that belong to the living world of national song and 
proverb and that would disappear with it.” 

Herder, who was a musician, attributes to the ear a vital function in 


poetry 

“Nothing is stronger, more enduring, more quick and fine 
than the perceptions of the ear. Once felt, how long they do re- 
main!” 

The following passage on the relation of the individual to the whole of 
humanity and to his environment is remarkable: 

“The human race is intended for a continuous progress of 
scenes, of culture, of mores: woe to him who turns from the 
scene in which he has to act and carry on his life! Woe to the 
philosopher who is trying to interpret mankind and its manners, 
yet recognizes his own environment as the only one, and pr 
any earlier scene as a worse one. If all men are members of the 
whole of a continuous process, each one must represent a new, 
notable aspect of humanity.” 

In harking back to his criticism of Lessing’s theory of “action” contained 
in his first Waldchen * he says: “All speeches and poems of folk song are 
forms of action.” 

“The spirit of the old songs, the rough, simple but grand, 
magical solemn manner, the impressive depth of each potent 


* See below, p. 269. 
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work, the free gesture (“freie Wurf”) with which each impres- 
sion is made, that is the notable character of folk song.” 

“You know from accounts of travels how strongly and 
firmly the primitive peoples express themselves. Always clearly 
So and vividly seeing the things that they intend to say; 

eeling immediately and precisely the purpose to which they are 
ae never losing themselves in shadowy notions, half- 

efined ideas, symbolistic verbalism; never deflected by artifice, 
servile expectations, timidly prowling politics and minor consid- 
erations; ignorant of all these weaknesses, they take hold of com- 
plete ideas with complete words. They are either silent or speak 
at the moment of interest with unpremeditated firmness, certainty 
and beauty.” 


In this passage also he has in mind, under the mythological imagery, 
the ideal of the creative mind which he contrasts in the following with 
the young would be poets of his age. He taxes the latter with “indefinite- 
ness, uncertainty of their thoughts and words, so that they never know 
what they intend or ought to say.” 

The observation that “the songs of the ancient primitive peoples have 
had their origins in their immediate present and in the instant enthusiasm 
of the senses and imagination, and yet are so full of sudden turns and 
projections”, has suggested to Herder that the traditional literary theories 
of the mental processes of the folk may be wrong. 


“Nothing in the world moves more in leaps and bounds than 
the songs of the folk, and those songs do so most which origi- 
nated in the environment embodied in them and which therefore 
sing and never cease to sing with the greatest excitement and fire.” 


He demands from the young German poets songs that are alive with 
their native environment. He then quotes as an example of true German 
folk song Goethe’s Heidenrdslein, and gives a detailed analysis of its folk 
song qualities of content and expression. 

Returning now to the question of the “leaps and bounds”, or abrupt 
turns and transitions of folk poetry, he answers it briefly by saying that 
such is the way of the imagination which cannot move in a narrow, i. e. 


constrained way. He continues: 


“All songs of such wild (primitive) people are woven around 
present objects, actions, events, i. e. around a living world. How 
rich and manifold are in such a world the circumstances, present 
features, partial occurrences! And all have been seen by the eye, 
and the soul has visions of them. These are the leaps and abrupt 
transitions. The connections between the parts of the song are 
no different from those of the trees and bushes and the woods, 
the rocks and grottos and a desert, and those among the scenes of 
the event itself — the folk poet does not speak but paints with 
words and motions every circumstance, every moment, for all 
are parts of the image he has before his soul.” 
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Shakespeare 


In this brief essay there appear additional aspects of the relations be- 
tween folk personality and its environment. Shakespeare, like Sophocles, 
is to Herder a supreme folk poet who has absorbed more than any other 
modern poet the total environment of his people. He adds to this idea 
the full genetic substantiation of a historical survey of the drama. His 

conception of historical development as part of the evidence of the mean- 
ing of any cultural achievement and condition has greatly developed since 
the Fragmente. 

Herder was the poetical mentor of Goethe in Strassburg during the 
six months of the year 1770 that Goethe spent there. He acquainted him 
among other fundamental things with folk poetry, Shakespeare, and the 
genetic conception of reality or historical point of view. The great pas- 
sage on Shakespeare in the eleventh chapter of the third book of Wilhelm 
Meisters Lebrjahbre sounds echoes of Herder’s characterization of Shake- 
speare. The following quotation is a typical example of the manner in 
which Herder now sees everything in a process of development and be- 
comes the first to give to environment its true genetic meaning. 


In section 13 he writes: 

“As all things of the world change, so did also the conditions 

out of which the Greek drama arose. The constitution of the 

world, customs, status of the republics, traditions of the heroic 

age, religious belief, even music, manners of expression, measure 

of illusion altered and so did naturally also subjects for fables, 

occasions and incentives for their production.” 

He then briefly sketches the decadence of the pseudo-classicism of his 
time which tried to cast modern experiences and feelings in the antique 
forms. He leaves it to his readers to decide whether false imitations of 
actions, customs and characters torn from their proper environment can 
be compared with original works representing a vital, original national 
culture. 

Drama, he asserts, must express “national nature”, which may be 
rendered by “national folk personality”. We cannot imitate Greece. 
“Our history, tradition, mores, religion, the spirit of the time, of the 
people, of its emotions, of its language — how remote they are from the 
spirit of ancient Greece!” 

Shakespeare is to Herder the great pene spirit of the modern 
drama. He begins his essay thus: 

“If in thinking of a man I seem to see him seated high on 

the peak of a rock, with tempests and the roaring ocean at his 

feet and the radiance of the heavens around his head, I am be- 

holding Shakespeare. Only, indeed, I have to add that at the 
base of his rocky throne there are multitudes who explain him, 
condemn, excuse, adore, calumniate, translate and revile him, and 


of whom he is unaware.” 
“Shakespeare found before and around him nothing less than 
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the simplicity of national customs, actions, tendencies, and his- 

torical traditions, such as are revealed in Greek drama.” 

“But the very newness, the unprecedented otherness of his 
environment show the original power of his genius.” 

“He took history as he found it and combined the most 
various ingredients into a magical whole.” 

“I am closer to Shakespeare than to the Greeks.” 

“As before an ocean of events, where billow follows on roar- 
ing billow, he mounts upon his stage. The acts and scenes of 
nature enter and leave; act and react, however disparate they 
seem; rise and vanish so that the ordered plan of the creator, 
who seemed to have jumbled them together in a tumult of mad- 
ness, be completed — obscure symbols of a Theodicee in sun- 
lit glory.” 
After illuminating analyses of King Lear, Othello and Macbeth he 

shows that the apparent simplicity of Sophocles and the apparent com- 
plexity of Shakespeare are merely different aspects of the principle of 
structural unity applied under different conditions of environment: 

“Under such conditions Shakespeare therefore is the brother 
of Sophocles when he appears to be different, in order to be in- 
wardly most like him . . . Sophocles remained true to his natural 
conditions in composing one action in one place and in one time; 
but Shakespeare could be true to his environment by laying the 
course of his world events and human destiny through all the 
places and times in which they occurred.” 

He emphasizes Shakespeare’s genius for individualization. 

“The individual character of each theme, of each separate 
universe in the frames of space, time and the facts of creation per- 
vades all his plays.” (“Das Individuelle jedes Stiickes, jedes ein- 
zelnen Weltalls, geht mit Ort und Zeit und Schépfung durch alle 
Stiicke.”) 

The individuality of the folk within its proper environment is the 
theme of his essay on the Similarity of Middle English and German 
Poetry, which appeared four years later than the preceding two essays. 
He makes much of the English and German folk consanguinity. He 
praises the interest of the English in their folk poetry, which had been 
attested by the popularity of Percy’s Reliques, and regrets the indiffer- 
ence of his German contemporaries toward their poetical folk heritage. 
The German poetical tradition has been broken. The English can show 
the Germans how “poetry and language became national”. He continues: 

“It remains forever true that a national literature must bear 
the individual character of the people; otherwise it becomes a 
classicistic air bubble.” Its songs are “the archives of a people, 
the treasury of its science sal religion, its eqns, sper and cos- 
mogeny, the records of the deeds of its fathers and of its history, 
the impress of its heart, picture of its domestic life in joy and 
sorrow, in the bridal chamber and at the grave.” 

These three essays contain the sum of his ideas and standards by 
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which he was guided in the selection and translation of his Volkslieder, 
the first universal collection of folk poetry of all nations accessible to 
him. The current sentimental title of Stimmen der Volker in Liedern 
(“Voices of the Nations in Songs”) was invented by an over-enthusiastic 
editor and should be removed because it obliterates the basic conception 
of folk song. ; 

Herder never changed his essential conception of “Volk” as the 
basic cultural character of a national community, of folk poetry and of 
the relations of both to their total environment. He gradually moderated 
the extremes of the romantic conception of the “natural” man and the 
inherent fallacy of the Golden Age as the original condition of man, 
embodied in Rousseau’s novels. The most important of the works of his 
maturity on this subject is Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie. This im- 
portant work, which was greatly admired by Goethe and appeared at 
the beginning of the decade of the closest intimacy and affection between 
Herder and Goethe, belongs to the period of “Humanitat”, characterized 
by Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, Gott, and the 
Humanititsbriefe. 

It contains in its second dialogue a beautiful elaboration of a notion 
that had been expressed earlier in his Alteste Urkunde des Menschenge- 
schlechts, namely, the realization that the account of the Creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis is cast in the form of a nature poem on sunrise. 
It is a great, sensitive and magnificent analysis of poetical style and 
poetry, and should be studied by anyone interested in the fundamental 
character of poetry. 

In the interpretation of the Book of Job, chapter IV, he makes clear 
the distinction between nature poetry and mere description of nature: 

“All of these images, the sending forth of the lightnings and 
their answers, the walking of God in the clouds, his counting of 
the raindrops, his sending them down, softly and abundantly to 
earth, these are beautiful nature poetry. 

“Poetry gives life to things by representing them as active. 
Consider Job! The earth was a palace whose cornerstone had 
been laid by the father of the house, and all the children of God 
rejoiced thereat... The ocean was born and wound in a swaddling 
band of darkness; the dawn acted, the lightning spoke. Picture 
for picture Job is pews of personality and thus 1s living. The 
soul is carried away and sees the objects themselves because it is 
aware of their effects, whereas long descriptions would deflect 
and fatigue it.” 

The relation of the environment to poetry pervades the whole argument: 
“All peoples endowed with a vivid sensitivity know the nature which 
appears in their poetry.” 

In the dialogues between Eutyphron, who represents Herder, and 
Alciphron, the rationalist and literalist, the idea of the wholeness of all 
life, in opposition to the rationalistic division, appears in comprehensive 
elaboration. Eutyphron says: 
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“The main idea (is that) all is one house of God where He 
rules, where everything is done according to eternal rules, but 
with individual consideration, even in matters of least moment, 
and with goodness and good sense . . . That central idea is em- 
bodied in examples in which everything hastens toward one end, 
viz., the whole. The most miraculous phenomena appear as the 
works of the ever creating father of the house.” 

Eutyphron is concerned with inner consistency and wholeness. He is 
the artist. His three chief “words” are: 

“vivification or animation (‘Belebung’) of all objects, for the 
senses; interpretation of nature, for the heart; and planfulness or 
structural wholeness, in the poem as in God’s creation, for the 
mind. The last ‘word’ is wholly lacking in most of the modern 
nature descriptions.” 

Alciphron’s objections are characteristic of the uninspired mind 
limited to matter-of-factness. He is of the kind of the ‘“Verstandes- 
mensch” Werner in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. He asks: 

“Do you then believe that the book (of Job) is based on history?” 

Eutyphron replies: 

“I am not concerned with that. The potent and profound 

oetry of Job makes it history such as is rare; it is the history of 

all the righteous on earth who are suffering.” 

Eutyphron interprets the statement in Genesis that man is animated 
by the breath of God blown into him at his creation, symbolically to 
mean that without the divine inspiration all that man does is nought. He 
sums it up thus: 

“All poetry without God is a proud paper stalk without sap; 
every ethic without him is a parasitic weed.” 

In the section on Moses there is another aspect of the environment 
in relation to poetry and to culture generally: 

“Moses influenced the poetry of his people as well as every- 
thing pertaining to his state, in a threefold manner, viz., through 
his deeds, through his descriptions of those deeds in his own 
poems and songs, and through the code of laws which he gave 
to the prophets.” 


2. General Theory of the Arts 


First Kritisches Waldchen 1769 
Plastik 1778 (A first draft, 1770) 

With the development of modern physiology which began in the 
17th century and with John Locke’s analyses of the functions of the 
senses there began a fundamental change in the conception of the processes 
of awareness of external reality. In the rationalistic tradition it had 
been tacitly assumed that the mind or “reason” comes directly into con- 
tact with the objective data of the environment, or the objects of actual- 
ity, and that the senses are merely mechanical tools for the conveyance 
of those objects to the reason, in whose cognitive function they have no 
part. Even Locke considered sense perceptions as infinitely small actual 
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copies of objects which are floated unchanged through the senses as 
' through neutral channels into the presence of the mind. This view had 
to give way before the progress of physiology which had to examine sense 
perception throughout its course, including its junction with the process 
of the reason, as a continuous, organic process, however the function of 
the mind was otherwise defined. 

In the middle of the 18th century the physiological conception of 
the senses had advanced so far that the different senses were definitely 
differentiated. Diderot, in his Letter on the Deaf and Dumb formulated 
this knowledge in such a manner that it became available for literary 
theory, and Lessing applied it in his Laokoon to a theory on the funda- 
mental distinction between poetry and pictorial art and some other re- 
lated matters. Young Herder, who had become recognized through his 
Fragmente as a leading critic, published in 1769 his First Kritisches Wdld- 
chen or Critical Silva in which he subjected Lessing’s theory to a search- 
ing criticism. 

Lessing had tried in Laokoon to combine the new “senseistic” or 
“sensualistic” conception of sense perception with the Aristotelean theory 
of imitation in a comprehensive theory of pictorial art and poetry. He 
assumed that the eye takes in its object at a single, simultaneous view, 
and that therefore pictorial art can “imitate” only by description of a 
single, static moment, whereas poetry, since it is conveyed by sounds, 
w hich can reach the ear only successively, 1 is of inherent physical neces- 
sity constrained to the “imitation” of action. Herder disposes of this 
entire conclusion in a brilliant argument. Succession, he says, is not 
action but mere event; it does not become action except by a personal 
force, or in the drama, a personal will. Moreover, our image and under- 
standing of an event or action is not determined by the order of our 
sense impressions, but by inner, mental processes. Herder rejects there- 
fore, from the beginning, the principle of “imitation” of external reality 
together with its artistic criteria, and substitutes that of inner structural 
unity and wholeness. One of the immediate and most characteristic ap- 
plications of his principle is this: Lessing had argued that a painter or 
sculptor must use for his imitation not the climax of a situation, because 
in contemplating a climax our mind is inevitably led to an anticipation of 
a descent and diminution of the force of the picture. He advises the 
choice of the most pregnant moment just before the climax. The ex- 
ternalism and inadequacy of this notion is immediately obvious, for how 
can we know which moment is the most pregnant except by inward 
relations which are not contained in imitation of external objects. Herder 
substitutes for this the timeless or “eternal”? moment which embodies the 
structural wholeness of the composition and which will therefore always 
convey substantially the full pictorial meaning. He substitutes thus the 
inner, structural truth of artistic composition for the factual truth of 


imitation. 
Lessing’s theory that the successive nature of language makes descrip- 
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tion impossible, forces him to conclude that the poet, when a situation 
calls for a description, has to transform it into action. He applies this 
interpretation to the making of the bow of Pandarus, the assembling of 
the chariot of Juno by Hebe, and the making of the shield of Achilles 
by Vulcan, in the Iliad. In his criticism Herder writes: 
“If Homer, in order to depict the bow of Pandarus, has first 
to make us follow the hunt of the ibex from whose horns the bow 
is to be made; has to show us the rock where Pandarus kills his 
game, and how he measures the length of the horns; then has to 
take us to the craftsman and make us witness every detail of the 
manufacture of the bow — how can anyone conclude from this 
that Homer had intended to have the succession of the events of 
the narrative, as it were, coincide with the conditions of co- 
existence in space, by making the description of the different parts 
of the bow keep pace with the progress of his discourse? It is 
impossible to assume that Homer, unless one regards him as a 
bungler, intended a description of the bow.” 


Herder’s conclusion is* that Homer’s purpose is to acquaint us with 
the bow of Pandarus only as far as the associations awakened by the bow 
are essential to the progress of his story. We learn the story, not in order 
to be interested in its details as such, but to gain a conception, the most 
vivid, concrete, forceful conception possible, of the prowess of Pandarus, 
the might of his arm, the strength of the bow, and the terrible possibilities 


of his use of it. 
“When Pandarus”, writes Herder, “now takes the bow, 
draws the string, places the arrow, releases the string — woe to 
Menelaus, struck by an arrow from such a bow! We know!” 


Similarly the action of putting together the chariot of Juno by Hebe is 
so minutely detailed that by the time the last part is added the hearer has 
forgotten the early parts. If the poet had aimed at giving a picture of the 
chariot as a whole, i. e. if the action had served the purpose of description 
or imitation of an object, his method would have been unsuccessful. The 
same argument applies to the making of the shield of Achilles: 


“In the making, in the growth of the shield,” writes Herder, 
“there lies all the power and energy, the continuous process de- 
termined by a living force, which is the poet’s aim. In every 
figure which Vulcan engraves upon the shield, I admire the cre- 
ative god, in every indication of the proportions and the surface 
I recognize the mighty shield which is to serve Achilles, and for 
which the reader, absorbed in the action, longs as eagerly as 
Thetis” (the mother of Achilles, at whose request Vulcan, the 
god, has undertaken the task of supplying the greatest hero of 
the Greek host with a shield). 


Herder sums up his argument thus: 


7™Cp. Martin Schiitze, “The Fundamental Ideas in Herder’s Thought”, I and II 
Modern Philology, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, June 1920, and No. 6, October 1920, pp. 65-78 


and 289-302 respectively. 
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“In short, I know no successions in Homer, which had to 
serve as artifices, as makeshifts, in the place of descriptions of 
static pictures. These successions are the essence of his poem, 
they are the body of epic action .. . If Homer requires a physical 
picture he describes it, even if it is (as ugly as) Thersites; he 
wots not of artifices, of poetic tricks or hazards; progress is the 
soul of his epic.” 


He finishes his refutation of Lessing’s basic assumption of the identity 
of verbal succession with the poetic principle of action by pointing out 
that Lessing proves too much. His devastating argument is this: If it 
is the essential character of language that the succession of the sounds 
of speech determines the sequence of thought, the consequence would 
be not merely that poetry, but every form of discourse including that 
of science and reflection, is incapable of description — which is absurd. 

Herder’s argument, however, is not limited merely to the externalism 
of the theory of imitation, but contradicts the fundamental assumptions of 
the traditional view of art. He never made a systematic formulation of 
the principle on which his conceptions and judgments are ultimately based, 
but the chief criteria inherent in his judgments, when carefully examined, 
are held together in a consistent and unimpeachable unity. We shall at- 
tempt by a comparison of some of his most characteristic interpretations 
and judgments with corresponding ones in Lessing which are representa- 
tive of the advanced tradition of his time, to point out the historic sig- 
nificance of Herder’s position. 

In the analyses of the three passages from Homer the salient differ- 
ence between Herder and Lessing is that Lessing regards every act as 
part of a detached objective event, whereas Herder regards it and each 
whole of action as symbolic of a central personality. In the making of 
the bow, in the events leading up to it and in the completed character 
of it, it is Pandarus who stands out at the center of our interest. Similarly, 
Juno in the story of her chariot, and Achilles, in the story of his shield. 
There are two gods involved in the making of the shield, Thetis, the 
divine mother of the hero, and Vulcan, the divine smith. Both god and 
goddess are serving a human person. Great, indeed, must he be! Thus 
the objects made serve the purpose of individualization. No one except 
Pandarus could have such a bow; Juno, such a chariot put together with 
such infinite care by the lovely goddess of youth; Achilles, such a shield. 
This individualizing concentration of the poet is lost in Lessing’s analyses. 
The exact concept and image of an external object is to him the sub- 
stance of art. Herder, on the contrary, sees the substance in the bearing 
of objects on personality. Objects are seen in the focus of the individual 
personality or personalities to which they are centrally related. Their 
reality, significance, and function is determined by that focal personality. 

This opposition appears clearly in Lessing’s and Herder’s conceptions 
of the Homeric gods. To Lessing they are “personified abstractions,” to 
Herder, “heavenly individuals”. According to him, in judging the size 
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and appearance of gods in Homer we must consider first not general ideas 
but their individual characters: “Character is here above divinity”, i.e. 
individuality above type. Herder couples the discussion of this point 
with that of the crying of the gods and the Greek heroes. Lessing had 
said in Laokoon that the Greeks permitted crying as an expression of pain 
in poetry. Philoktetes, in Sophocles’ drama of that name; Mars in the 
Iliad when he is wounded by Diomedes; Venus in the Iliad, though but 
slightly scratched; Laocoon in the Aeneid, when attacked by the serpents, : 
all cry out. The Trojans, on the other hand, are forbidden by their king, 
Priam, to cry. Lessing explains this difference by saying that Homer in- 
tended to make us realize the difference in civilization between Greeks 
and Trojans. The former could cry and yet retain their self-control, 
while the less civilized Trojans, by giving way to their feelings, might 
become demoralized. 

Herder takes exception to these and other analogous generalizations. 
Lessing is mistaken in assuming that Homer’s heroes generally cry. Aga- 
memnon, when wounded, convulsively controls himself; Hector the Tro- 
jan hero, when struck by a rock, falls in silence; Menelaus, wounded by 
an arrow, draws out the weapon without a sound, Diomedes, badly 
wounded, asks Sthenelus to draw the arrow from the wound, uttering 
imprecations against his enemies. Philoktetes, in Sophocles’ piay, does 
not cry lustily, but represses his pain, giving vent to it only occasionally. 
Moreover, his pain is not mainly physical but mental; it is the hopeless 
desolation of a life of complete solitude, helpless squalor, want of care, 
affection and fellowship, of all that makes life human. The fifth chapter 
which consists of the analysis of Philoktetes, is one of the fine pieces of 
poetic analysis which abound in Herder’s writings. 

“But Pherekles in the Iliad, when he is caught in flight, 
clamors loudly, not because Greek heroes cried customarily, but 
because Homer intended to depict him as a coward. Mars, when 
wounded by the javelin of Diomedes, roars like ten thousand 
warriors so that both armies are horrified (is there not a touch of 


Homeric humor in this?), not because crying is a general law 
of Greek nature, but in accordance with his individual character 


as the ferocious god of war raging in battle; and, analogously, 

Venus, though barely scratched, sets up a loud and piteous la- 

ment, not because all Greeks did likewise, but because she is the 

self-indulgent, petted goddess of love.” 

Herder thus shows that in Homer and other great classical poets the 
expression of pain is used as a means of individual characterization and not 
as a general convention, and that each expression must be considered in 
its specific relations to the character uttering it and to the situation. Py 
these criteria he corrects also Lessing’s misjudgment of Priam and the 
Trojans. Priam forbids his people to weep, not because they are bar- 
barians and must be kept in an insensate condition, but because he is 
brave and tries to make them realize that they must indulge in no grief 


while their native land is invaded. 
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The basic character of the traditional rationalism is the assumption 
that the generalizations of a super-personal reason concerning external and 
internal reality contain all ultimate truth and value. Lessing, in applying 
this assumption to art and poetry, arrived at fundamentally false and in- 
adequately discriminating conclusions. Herder showed that the common 
factor in Lessing’s misinterpretations is the substitution of non-personal 
or external general conceptions, like gods, Greeks, Trojans, for individual’ 
personalities and events. Herder’s final conclusion can be summed up in 
the statement that the substance of art and poetry can be understood only 
by the application of the principle of individual personality. 

In this essay he opened the first reasoned breach in the unchallenged 
rationalistic tradition in which art had been limited to general, external 
rules of form separate from the truth or meaning to be conveyed by it; 
and to a corresponding conception of “beauty”. He had begun to give 
a new foundation and a new direction to theory of art. The full sig- 
nificance of his position will ‘appear in the next section whose subject is 
the structural unity of personality. 

In an essay entitled Plastik, published 1778, and based on a first draft 
dating from the time of the First Silva, Herder applied the principle of 
senseism and imitation of nature to sculpture, which he defined, in dis- 
tinction from visual and verbal art, as the art of Gefiihl of bodies. Ge- 
fiibl can mean both “touch” and “inner feeling”, and there is occasionally 
a vague ambiguity in his use of Gefiihl instead of Tastsinn (“tactual 
sense”). When he speaks of a deeper, warmer, inner feeling as the origi- 
nal source of the true sensation of bodies, one is not altogether certain of 
a clear separation of the two meanings of “feeling”. However, since there 
are no fundamental changes in the main ideas of the two essays, and since 
the later work is concerned with many sculptural details which lie outside 
of the scope of this paper, we may pass on to the next main chapter of 
our summary of Herder’s thought. 





3. The Organic Unity of the Mind 


Viertes Kritisches Waldchen, 1769 
Uber den Ursprung der Sprache, 1770 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele, 1774, 1775, 1778 
Uber die Ursachen des gesunkenen Geschmacks, 1773 


Herder’s conception of the mind and its functions began to develop 
in conjunction with his conception of folk personality, its creative activi- 
ties and environment. It was from the beginning the categorical opposite 
of the rationalistic conception of the mind. The first three above named 
works represent its three principal phases. The fourth is an important 
and illuminating supplement to the third. 

The Fourth Critical Silva belongs to the same year as the First. Its 
main object was the refutation of the division of the mind, or as the 
mind was then called, the “soul”, into three separate fundamental faculties, 
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which was the final product of the rationalistic “faculty” psychology. 
This division had been popularized by Professor F. J. Riedel, who became 
Professor in Erfurt in 1768, in his much read book, entitled: Theorie der 
schonen Kiinste und Wissenschaften, published 1767, second edition 1774. 
It was in the main in harmony with the rationalistic theory of the 
mind. The gist of Riedel’s theory was that man is endowed for each of 
his three ultimate ends (“Endzwecke”) with a separate autonomous fac- 
ulty (“Grundkraft”), namely, with the “sensus communis” for the True; 
with the “conscience” for the Good; and with “taste” for the Beautiful. 


The “sensus communis”, Riedel asserted, “is the inward sensibility of 
the soul by which the latter becomes immediately convinced of the truth 
or falsity of anything.” The other two faculties are defined analogously. 
Herder, seizing upon “the inward sensibility of the soul” and “immedi- 
ately convinced” as the essential terms in the theory of fundamental 
faculties, shows that “inward” cannot be separated from ”outward” 
sensibility, but that both are continuous in the process of sense perception. 
The term “immediately convinced” can mean only “convinced without 
inferences and conclusions, without judgments, exclusively through single 
perceptions”. Such perceptions, since they would have no element in 
common, would be ‘Inselbegriffe”, isolated notions. They would turn the 
mind into a chaos of absolutely unrelated units. They could not involve 
discernment or interconnection. They could not produce conviction, 
because conviction rests on judgments of interrelation. They could bring 
about no development of thought since development requires continuity. 

“The conception of mind presupposes a common bond of interrela- 
tion not only between the different impressions occurring within the 
same mind but between different minds.” ® 

This common bond, the principle of the unity of the mind, is the 
subject of the remainder of the essay. Herder discusses it from three 
points of view, viz., the genetic, the logical, and the functional. The third 
of these is that of senseism and coincides in the main with the senseistic 
ideas of the first “silva”. The first two represent the initial stages of his 
conceptions of the development and the structural and functional unity 
of the mind. Under the head of the genetic aspect he gives a picture of 
the growth of the mind from the earliest stages of sensation to the final 
powers of abstract thought. He introduces here for the first time the 
historical approach to the substantiation of ideas as the indispensible com- 
plement of dialectic definition which in its mature forms is one of his 
most original and fertile contributions to the history of thought. 

The part dealing with the unity of the mind, while it represents an 
initial stage, introduces a principle so new and antagonistic to the rational- 
istic view of the mind that its revolutionary import has been overlooked 
by all the students of Herder, including Haym, Windelband and Kiihne- 
mann, principally because, preoccupied with their exaggerated notions 


8 See Martin Schiitze: “Herder’s Psychology”, The Monist, Vol. XXXV No. 4, 
October 1925, The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago and London, p. 515. 
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of the influence of Leibniz on Herder, they failed to realize that this essay, 
together with the others listed at the head of this chapter, is as much a 
departure from Leibniz’s mode of thought as the first Waldchen is from 
that of Lessing. Applying himself to an analysis of “taste”, or the critical 
faculty of art, he shows that it is a process of thought, not a mere pleasure 
of the senses or emotions. He is, however, still under the influence of 
the rationalistic term “Aesthetic” to the extent of limiting the unity of 
thought to that of theory concerning art. He distinguishes between “cre- 
ative writing, beautiful writing, and critical writing on the arts”, and 
identifies only the last with “aesthetic”. He regards it as part of philosophy 
and science and its function as the search for universal principles and rules 
by the methods of scientific analysis and generalization. “Creative writ- 
ing” and “beautiful writing” he regards as occult, incomprehensible 
powers constituting the irrational or superrational conception of genius 
which had arisen together with the anti-rationalistic theory of the total 
impulse. We shall return to this subject in the discussion of his essay on 
“The Causes of the Decay of Taste”. 





Uber den Ursprung der Sprache 


Language is the most obvious function by which man is distinguished 
from the animals. It should therefore offer the best evidence of the nature 
of the human mind. If its origin could be discovered it might serve as 
the key to the secret of the beginning of the mind. 

The problem of the origin of language was announced by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin as the subject of a literary competition 
for the year 1770. Herder won the prize with his essay which was offi- 
cially published in 1772. He examined and rejected the traditional theories 
of the origin of language, namely that of imitation, that of invention or 
agreement, that of natural sounds, ‘and that of divine origin, the first two 
of which correspond to the account of the origin “thesei”, i. e. by human 
action, and the last two to the origin “physei”, i.e. by natural process, 
discussed first by Plato in Kratylos. He realized that the question of the 
origin of language is inseparable from that of its nature, and that there 
is no objective evidence of its actual beginning. So he tacitly shifted his 
investigation to its nature, which must be found in its relations to the 
human mind. His argument is extraordinarily interesting and plausible: ° 
The fewer the essential powers and aptitudes, and the narrower the innate 
range of the impulses of a living being, the more instinctive are its func- 
tions. A creature with only one impulse would be directed wholly by 
instinct. On the other hand, the more varied the activities and functions 
of living beings, the greater the need for a special coordinating function. 
The principal difference of man from animals can be shown to consist in 
the vastly greater variety of his “sensibilities, aptitudes, and constructive 
impulses.” “The powers of his soul are spread over the world.” “The 
larger the sphere of activities, the greater the differentiation of the per- 


® See “Herder’s Psychology”, cited above, 527. 
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ceptive powers.” The mind of man would be in a helpless condition of 
chaos without a supreme coordinating power. The function of this power 
is the discovery of a common or “middle” term of identity between any 
different conditions of life calling for human adjustment. This specifi- 
cally human factor Herder calls “Besonnenheit”. It means “concentra- 
tion”, “abstraction”, “rationality”. Language holds an analogous inter- 
mediary place among the various forms of expression. The sense of 
hearing, i.e. of language, Herder calls the “middle” sense, and language 
has the function of coordinating the other kinds of communication. It 
produces the “inner” word, the “word within the soul”, which is the 
product of “Besonnenheit” or the power of abstract thought. 

Mind and language must therefore have developed simultaneously. 
With the first abstract thought, language had arrived. To make his lan- 
guage is a natural function of man. 


Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele 
(Of Mind and Sensibility) 


This essay, whose first version appeared in 1774, marks the comple- 
tion of Herder’s conception of the mind. It was epoch-making and 
Herder attached unusual importance to it. 

Herder, who had originally intended to study medicine, was inter- 
ested throughout his life in physical science and especially physiology. 
In the essay on language he already speaks of physiology, which occupied 
the attention of many men of thought, among them especially de la 
Mettrie (“L’Homme machine”), disciple of Boerhave, de Holbach, and 
the Encyclopedists. In 1758 Haller had published his Elements Physio- 
logiae Corporis Humani, the first modern textbook of physiology. Herder 
based on it the first modern theory of the mind. Haller had shown that 
the cognitive process in man is an unbroken chain of physiological reac- 
tions. That process, according to him, begins with a purely physiological 
nerve reaction, devoid of any cognitive relation, to which he gave the 
name of “stimulus”, (“Reiz”), which has been retained by modern physio- 
logical psychology. According to him, whatever non-physical factor — 
Haller, like Herder and Goethe, assumed a vitalistic spiritual principle — 
enters into the cognitive process, does so by integration into the physio- 
logical structure of the organism. 

Herder drew from Haller’s demonstration of the organic unity of 
the psychic process the inevitable conclusion that whatever different as- 
pects might be discerned in that process, could not represent, as assumed 
in the rationalistic philosophy, separate “faculties”, but only different 
stages of a continuous indissoluble unity. He summed up this conclusion 
in the sentence: “In my judgment there can be no psychology which is 
not at every step demonstrated by physiology.” 

It would require a separate study to do justice to the significance of 
Herder’s essay. Only the most fundamental and revolutionary conclu- 
sions can be pointed out within the scope of this paper. ; 
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“It is customary to make distinctions between a number of 
separate subordinate powers of the soul, such as imagination and 
foresight, poetic gift and mmeory . .. All these powers, if they are 
to be human, good, and useful, are fundamentally one, which is 
mind. Without such unity, imagination is illusion; wit, childish- 
ness; memory, vacancy; sagacity, a cobweb; with it and in the 
measure of its presence, all the powers which otherwise would 
seem antagonistic, become the concrete manifestations of one and 
the same energy of the soul.” 

“Knowledge without will is false and incomplete knowl- 
edge. There is no passion, no emotion .. . which does not become 
volition together with knowledge; in the best knowledge all 
(the parts of the vital energy of the soul) are active, because 
the best knowledge came from them all and lives only in them 
all... They are weaklings who boast of nothing but pure prin- 
ciples and spurn impulses, from which... true principles origi- 
nate. They sail without the wind and give battle without arms. 
Impulse is the mainspring of being and must remain that even 
within the highest intelligence.” 


In this total unity of mind not only the separation of the “faculties” 
disappears, but also the absolutistic distinction between “material” and 
“mmaterial”: 

“I am not certain whether I know what ‘material’ and ‘im- 
material’ mean. But I do not believe that nature fastened iron 
partitions between the terms, ‘because I cannot see anywhere in 
nature such iron partitions and should expect them least where 
nature made a particularly intimate union.” 

Departing from his custom of presentation, and evidently yielding 
to his conviction of the superior importance of this essay, he finally casts 
his conclusions in the forms of five theses which are here tersely stated 
without his supplementary amplifications: 

1. Mind and sensibility (“Denken und Empfinden”) are one, only 
verbally (“durch Wortformeln”) separated. 

2. All so-called “pure” or transcendental reason (“reines Denken in 
die Gottheit hinein”) is delusion and triviality. All our thinking origi- 
nated in sensibility and retains, in spite of every sort of distillation, ample 
traces of its origin. 

3. Ridding oneself of sensibility, including one’s passion, does not 
set free an absolute reason within oneself. 

4. Immortality and a metaphysical monad (i.e. an eternal spiritual 
principle of individuality) is nothing more than a metaphysical immor- 
tality, whose physical reality is not convincing. | 

5. Immortality, i.e. absolute being, is not a part cf knowledge but 
of faith. 

Throughout this and all his major works the genetic principle in re- 
lation to organic structure and environment is essential to his argument. 
The chief passage on the growth of the mind in individual life, which is 
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unfortunately too long for inclusion, is so characteristic and fundamental 
that it would reward careful reading. 

The traditional belief that Herder owed his basic ideas to Leibniz, 
which was unfortunately put into academic circulation by Haym and is 
repeated by those who are not sufficiently familiar with Herder’s own 
works, should have been dispelled long ago by the essay just discussed. 
There was no thoughtful person in the 18th century who was not in- 
fluenced to a certain extent by Leibniz. Kant was to a high degree. Es- 
pecially Leibniz’s conceptions of the monad, which embodied individual- 
ity and development, were expressions of the spirit of the time, and the 
individualistic revolt against the older rationalism awakened sympathetic 
responses throughout the 18th century. But while Leibniz’s monad was 
absolutely cut off from any relations with its environment (it had no 
“windows”), and its development was purely from within by a process 
of formal logic, Herder’s conception of individual personality was, in all 
its vital relations and genetic processes, the categorical opposite of the 
monad. It had more “windows” than any other conception of person- 
ality; its character, development and activities were conditioned by its 
organic structure and genetic environment; and its reason and formal 
logic was only one organic function in the whole of the powers and ex- 
periences of organic individuality. The ideas of Leibniz play a negligible 
part among the mature conceptions of Herder. 

The academic fate of Herder’s conception of personality at the hands 
of the ruling tradition created by Kant’s reconstruction of the rationalistic 
system, is one of the tragic misfortunes in the history of thought. The 
complacent rationalistic misconstructions of Herder’s principal premises 
and formulations dominate academic ideology and compilation to this 
day. It is only in modern psychology, especially in the “Gestalt” type 
of it, that, largely spontaneously, kindred conceptions, indeed, ideas in 
many respects identical with some of Herder’s central conceptions, have 
appeared.’° 

In a prize essay on Die Ursachen des gesunkenen Geschmacks, pub- 
lished a year before the essay on Mind and Sensibility, Herder developed 
some conceptions which belong to the subject of the later work. It is 
already dominated by the conception of the organic unity of the mind 
in all its functions. Its subject is “taste”, which in the terminology of 
the 18th century mind meant the process of artistic judgment. Herder 
associates taste with genius. 

Both, he says, are not simple but highly complex terms. Genius 
comprises a multitude of aspiring powers, “both intensive and extensive”; 
“taste” imparts “order, proportion, and a beautiful quality” to the crea- 
tions of genius. 

“Taste, being thus the principle of order in the use of the 


10 The present writer has just completed a book, in a chapter of which this inter- 
esting relation has been briefly analyzed. 
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powers of genius, can have no independent existence (from the 





reason).” 
“It is customary to consider reason, like genius, as an oppo- 
site of taste” .. . But “if taste is nothing but order, skill in the 


control of the creative powers in art, and insight into artistic ef- 

fects, it cannot be separated from reason, judgment, reflection, 

which are required in the creation of order.” 

“What was it that created the art of the ancient Greeks 
except genius and tasteful reflection?” 

“When we say that bad taste has been produced by reliance 

on the reason, we do not use the word, reason, in its true sig- 

nificance, but have in mind sophistry or the sort of empty specu- 

lation which prides itself on its want of sense perception, wherein 

the true reason is rooted; or the sort of analysis which separates 

what belongs together; or the sort of dogmatizing and introspec- 

tion which destroys originality and creative sensibility.” 
“It was through their taste that the ancient Greeks won their 
reason and through their alert reason that they had taste.” 
“Taste furnishes a world of opportunities for the exercise of 

the reason.” 

“Opportunity”, “stimulation” (“Veranlassung”) is at this period one 
of Herder’s favorite terms. It is used to designate the stimulating in- 
fluence of the environment on the activity of the mind. “Taste” in this 
relation means therefore a superior degree of sensitivity to the elements 
of artistic creation offered by the environment — another aspect in his 
ever-growing conception of the environment as the source of the mental 
activities of personality. This term must not be confused with the doc- 
trine of “occasionalism”. Herder assumes that his spiritual principle is 
endowed with initiative. 

“We must beware of contributing to the reason any false 
rivileges. Without sensory tools and impulses, it is merely an 
idle spectator, and if it functions in contravention of them, there 
ensues an inner conflict, between whose two sides taste cannot 

mature.” 
“It is necessary to distinguish between taste and virtue. 

Taste is order and proportion (“Gleichmaass”) between certain 

sensory factors toward and within a work of art; virtue seeks 

order and proportion in all the factors of the great work of life.” 

But on the other hand, “it is undeniable that wherever there is 

an extreme degree of moral corruption, taste also must naturally 

be corrupt. For taste is only a phenomenon of the reason, of 

genius and the powers of sensitivity and desire. If they harbor 

a worm at the core, their appearance must be base and ugly — 

which applies to bad taste in the widest sense.” 


All these conclusions are essential to the conception of the unity of 
the mind. So are the following which result from Herder’s conception 
of the environment as the fundamental stimulus of the activities of the 
reason and taste: , 
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“Homer became the father of Greek taste in the most natural 
manner. His personality and that of Greece were formed by the 
most appropriate environmental stimuli (“Veranlassungen”). All 
the Greek arts, the Greek taste, were born out of the Greek folk 
personality, conditions of life, mores. 

“The taste of the Greeks in their best periods was thus a 
product, as natural as themselves, of their culture, climate, condi- 
tions of life, political constitutions. It existed, as all things, at its 
proper time and its proper place, arising without compulsion out 
of the simplest stimuli by the means offered by the time and for 
the purpose inherent in the time.” 

After applying the same criteria to the cultural history of the Romans, 
he sums up as follows: 

“Nothing in the world can come into being without occa- 
sions (“Anlasse”, stimuli), impulses (“Triebe”), truth and the 
evocation of necessity (“rufendes Bediirfnis”), and least of all 
the noblest gifts of God, viz., genius and taste.” 

“It is a sad but true observation that as soon as taste has lost 
its vital element, no rules or fostering measures can restore it. In 
vain did Quintilian teach rhetoric and Plinius and Tacitus write 
histories of culture in the brief, better historical intervals in which 
they found themselves; they were far from the ancient strength 
and simplicity which they tried to restore.” 


After a brief additional historical survey of the Italian Renaissance 
and the France of Louis XIV, to which he applies his principal tests, 
Herder concludes his ideas concerning education in taste with this brief 
but vital sentence: , 

“To educate taste does not mean to preach it or grumble 
about bad taste, but to show examples of good taste and to sur- 
round the soul with them.” 

This essay which is one of his clearest and most unified, is the cul- 
mination of his ideas on the functions of the mind in the arts and relations 
of personality to its cultural environment. 

In view of the extraordinary consistency and lucidity of his concep- 
tion of the unity of personality and the mind, which in its most general- 
ized form is, as we have seen, the theme of his essay on Sense and Sensi- 
bility, it is difficult to understand, that he should have failed to draw even 
now the inescapable conclusion of the unity of the creative, the inter- 
pretative, and the theoretic process of art. In order to find the proper 
justification for correcting this lapse in the otherwise firm structure of 
his thought, we must examine the term “aesthetic” with its characteristic 
implications. The word was introduced into philosophy by Alexander 
Gottlieb Baumgarten in his book, Aesthetica, published 1750." He was 
a follower of Leibniz and Christian Wolff, and assumed in accordance 
with rationalistic philosophy that art is not a function of the reason but 





11 See Academic Illusions in the Field of Letters and the Arts, by Martin Schiitze, 
pp- 264 ff., 162, 182. 
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of the senses. Since the word “aesthetic” is derived from the Greek word 
for sense perception, he converted it into the technical name of “artistic 
theory”. His praiseworthy purpose was to raise the status of art within 
the unsympathetic rationalistic world of thought by identifying it with 
the highest rank of the sensory monads of the system of Leibniz, lower 
only than the reason, and perhaps within calling distance of it. But 
Nemesis cannot be cajoled or mollified. She pursues every attempt to 
create “technical”, i.e. universally, objectively enforcible terms by tying 
down words involving personality to premises of strictly non-personal 
abstraction. “Aesthetic” is one of these terms. Sense perception is a 
function of personality; but “aesthetic” was intended by Baumgarten to 
mean a universal body of generalizations and rules concerning art, formu- 
lated in accordance with the methods of rationalistic dialectic and deduc- 
tion. The unwavering eye of Nemesis saw that Baumgarten’s term 
“aesthetic”, instead of bringing the theoretical understanding concerning 
art and creative, re-creative or interpretative understanding of art, nearer 
together, had erected an insurmountable wall between them. 

“Aesthetic”, as such terms do, has merely bestowed a certain fictitious 
prestige on much external information and raisonnement concerning art 
which, without that word, would have to give up its pretensions to knowl- 
edge of art. It is both contrary to fact and self-contradictory and should 
be ignored. 

By eliminating the term and its implication from Herder’s concep- 
tion of the unity of the mind, with which it is incompatible, we can bring 
to light the full unity inherent in the basic factors of his thought and at 
last heal the fantastic division between thought and art. 


4. History of Culture 


Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit, 1774 
Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, Part 1, 1784; 
Part II, 1785; Part Ill, 1787; Part IV, 1791. 

Cp. Gott. Einige Gesprache, 1787 


Herder’s great work in twenty “books”, entitled Ideas toward a 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind which he wrote at the height of 
his powers, is often, especially among modern academic writers, treated 
as the sum of all his thought, with the result that all his earlier works are 
subordinated to it as elementary phases and largely ignored in attempts 
at final summaries of his thought. While it is true that all his basic ideas 
reappear in Ideen, they are transformed here from their character of 
more specific relevance to limited topics, which are indicated by the 
titles of the works discussed above, to that of their functions within a 
comprehensive structure of a general philosophy of cultural history. The 
transformation, while it has brought an amplification of vision and increase 
of authority to the great body of his ideas which are based on proper, in 
the main indisputable evidence, includes also a marked intensification of 
some theological, speculative and metaphysical beliefs and hypostases, 
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which have no primary bearings upon his subject. These intrusions have 
had from the beginning the unfortunate result of withdrawing the atten- 
tion of a very influential part of the public from the substance of his 
thought to minor, fundamentally irrelevant controversial points, and 
giving to the technicians of rationalistic, especially Kantian, dialectics 
and other undemonstrated kinds of speculation a welcome opportunity 
for deflecting the fatal thrust of Herder’s basic ideas from the heart of 
their own doctrines. 

To see how over-ready even Kant was to misunderstand and belittle 
his contemporary’s discerning and original philosophical approach to cul- 
tural history, we need only read his premature review of the first part 
of the Ideen: 

“What he (Herder) considers a philosophy of the history 

of mankind might therefore be something entirely different from 

what is usually understood under that name, i. e. not logical pre- 

cision in the definition of concepts or careful distinction and con- 
firmation of ere but a widely inclusive vision, dwelling 
only briefly on each point, a ready sagacity in the discovery of 

analogies, a bold imagination combined with great skill in —e 

with his feelings and sentiments upon an object kept in the dar 

distance. These sentiments tend to appear as products of a great 
content of ideas or as widely meaningful hints and to suggest far 

more than cold observation might corroborate.” 1” 

Such is the traditional rhetoric by which a pioneer work of un- 
paralleled richness, discernment, genius for true historical characterization 
and interrelation, the first great modern instance of a universal history 
of culture, is condemned in comparison with the monotonous poverty of 
static dialectic disquisition and speculation of which Kant himself, in 
Nov. 1784, seven months after Herder’s first Part of Ideen, had published 
a typical example entitled: Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in Welt- 
biirgerlicher Absicht. 

It is necessary in the interest of clarity and just proportion to separate 
in an account of the enduring substance of Herder’s thought, the two 
aspects of it before proceeding to a conclusive judgment. The first will 
be named the historical and scientific elements, the other, the theological 
and speculative extensions. 


The Historical and Scientific Elements of Herder’s Thought 
By the evidence of biology and physiology man is, according to 
Herder, organized as a rational being. Study of the growth of the embryo 
shows that there is in him a “living, organic force”, which grows and 
develops together with the individual. 
“Man is the most advanced animated plant, an inborn genius 
in human shape.” 
“Our sensitivity, with all the modifications caused by our 
physical environment, is the foundation of our humanity.” 


12 Jenaische Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, Jan., 1785. 
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“Our imagination likewise is organic and influenced by our 
physical environment, but it is everywhere affected by tradition.” 


The reason has also, according to him, developed everywhere under 
the influence of the necessities of life. It is the flower of the genius of 
nations; the offspring of tradition and habit. 

The sentiments and impulses also are in accordance with the organism 
and the conditions in which it has its being. 

Even happiness is everywhere individual, consequently organic and 
influenced by environment, the product of practise, tradition and habit. 


“Man thus, much as he likes to fancy that he produces every- 
thing out of himself, is dependent on others for the development 
of his powers. He does not spring from himself; he is not self- 
born in the use of his powers. Not only the germ of our inner 
powers is genetic as our physical structure, but every part of the 
development of that germ depends on the fateful circumstances 
which located us here or there and furnish us with the environ- 
mental conditions of our development. Our eye had to learn 
how to see, our ear to hear; and the complicated manner in 
which we acquired our language, is familiar to all.” 

“Here then lies the first indispensable principle of the his- 
tory of mankind. If man received everything out of himself and 
noapic it separately from an external environment, there could 
be no history of mankind . . . Thus history becomes of necessity 
a whole, a chain of sociality and cultural tradition from the first 
to the last link.” 

“Consequently also there is an educaton of the whole of man- 
kind, because each person becomes man truly only through edu- 
cation, and the whole of the human race lives only in this chain 
of individuals.” 


The principle of “humanity” consists in certain interrelations be- 
tween the individual and the group: 

“The total structure of humanity develops in the individual 
through a mental genesis, viz., an education, whose agents are his 
parents, teachers, friends, all the factors of his total life environ- 
ment, his people and its fathers, and finally the whole chain of 
the generations with which he came into contact through some 
of its links. Thus nations are seen as families, and families ascend 
to their ancestral fathers; the stream of history narrows up to 
its well-spring and our entire earthly abode is transformed into 
the educational home of our family.” 

“I conclude that as there truly is humanity, i. e. a coopera- 
tion of individual persons, by which we are made into men, so 
there is an education of mankind and a philosophy of its history.” 

“Our characteristic means of human education is language.” 

“Through imitation, reason and language all arts and sciences 
have been invented.” 

“Religion is the oldest and most sacred tradition on earth.” 
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“The common possession and source of superiority of our 
human brotherhood is the disposition toward reason, humanity 
and religion. These are the Three Graces of human life.” 

These are the basic principles of Herder’s philosophy of general his- 
tory which are supported by the evidence of history and science. They 
form a consistent and comprehensive whole and are subject only to the 
criteria of true knowledge. Even the fact of religion as far as asserted in 
this account is a fact of knowledge. The validity of this philosophy, 
apart from the limitations of the evidence inseparable from all true knowl- 
edge, is thus unimpeachable. 

Most of the remainder of [deen is devoted to characterizations and 
historical judgments of the various historical types of culture. In his 
power of penetrating, just, and comprehensive characterization Herder 
has no equal. Such characterizations and judgments are the essence of his 
philosophy of history. The inadequacy of that gift among the rationalistic 
philosophers, with Kant at their head, and alas! among the partisanship- 
and propaganda-ridden modern historiographers, accounts for their busily 
sawing off the branches of the tree of history on which they are sitting. 

Herder was well aware of the difficulty of historical characterization 
and reveals in his first approach to the problem of a philosophy of history 
his efforts to develop his special gift. In his Auch eine Philosophie der 
Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit (Also a Philosophy of History as 
a Contribution to the Education of Mankind), written ten years before 
the first part of Ideen, bearing as its motto a Greek epigram meaning: 
“The confusion of the human mind is caused not by events but by opinions 
concerning the events”, he says: 

“No one feels the weakness of general characterizations 
more than I. You depict a whole people, age, region of the earth 
— what have you accomplished! You combine successive nations 
and periods of time in their unceasing variety that is as the waves 
of the ocean — where has your descriptive word gone home! 
Finally you enclose all these events in a general term which means 
to each reader what he individually feels or desires. How is it 
possible to make oneself pc a | Zi 

“Whoever has observed what an inexpressible thing is the 
characteristic singularity of a person; how impossible to say dis- 

pen. 2 teed the distinguished thing! How an individual feels 

and lives, how singular and characteristic of himself all things be- 

come to him, seen by his eye, measured by his soul, felt by his 
heart!” — 

“It is as if you tried to compress in one look, one feeling, 
one word the shoreless ocean of whole nations, times, and 
countries.” 

Among his characterizations of the peoples of the earth concerning 
which there was substantial information at his time, those of Greece and 
Rome are of profound importance and interest. They are found in 
Books XIII and XIV and should be read complete. They are too com- 
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act and rich to permit of summary accounts. They are themselves ir- 
reducible summaries. A few partial quotations will have to suffice. These 
are maxims found in his “general considerations of the history of Greece”: 

“Whatever is possible within the range of the given national, 
temporal and local conditions does actually come to pass.” 

“What is true of one nation is true also of a combination of 
several nations — they react upon one another according to the 
general interrelations of the forces of life.” 

“The culture of a nation is the flower of its being in which 
it reveals itself pleasingly and in which it manifests also its decay.” 

“Every humanly perfect work is supreme of its kind. After 
it, only imitations or unsuccessful attempts to surpass it are pos- 
sible. After Homer had sung, no other Homer in his field was 
possible. He had gathered the flowers of the epical wreath, and 
those that came after him had to do with the leaves.” 

“The fortunes of the institutions of the Greek nations were 
enduring and great in direct proportion to their humanity, i. e. 
reason and equity.” 

We see that Herder’s conception of humanity in this characterization 
also is based on legitimate historical and genetic evidence. Throughout, 
it includes careful and comprehensive consideration of all the essential 
factors of the environment. 


The Romans 


In the fourteenth book Herder applies all the basic crieria with which 
we are familiar to the Roman people. Environment, national personalixy, 
“Humanitat” are again his ultimate terms of reference. He approaches 
his “Consideration of the Destiny of Rome and its History” on the fol- 
lowing strictly scientific and historical principle: 

“Let us consider these matters as we do other natural events 
whose causes and consequences we examine without assuming any 
underying purpose. The Romans were and became that for 
which they were qualified . .. Time rolls on and with it its child, 
the many-formed generations of man. Everything came into 
bloom which was qualified to bloom, each at its time and in its 
sphere; it ceased blooming and will bloom again when its time 
comes.” 

He adds an expression of his religious faith which in this connection 
occupies no more than its legitimate place within the frame of a scientific 
view of nature: 

“The work of Providence takes its eternal course according 
to eternal laws.” 

In his characterization of the Roman state and its relentless, never 
varying, inhuman “high” policy, he drew to a considerable extent on 
Montesquieu.’* It is a comprehensive and penetrating judgment, revealing 
even in its severest passages of condemnation, an enlightened spirit of lib- 


18 [es Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur et de la décadence des Romains. 
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erality rarely found in modern historiography. Like his characterization 
of Greece, it is a summary so compact and irreducible, that any abridg- 
ment would distet its signfiicance. It has to be read whole. It has a 
massive and sincere eloquence that can bear comparison with that of 
Thucydides and Mommsen. 

We have reached the conclusion of our terse summary of the sub- 
stance of Herder’s thought. We shall not enter into a discussion of his 
theological writings, of his Letters toward the Furtherance of Humanity, 
and his later metaphysical writings, especially his Metakritik. These 
works are interesting and important. The theological writings reveal his 
spirit of liberality in his dealings with subordinates in the ministry, and 
in his application of his principle of the unity of personality to_problems 
of dogma and church organization. In his Humanitatsbriefe he revealed 
his power of sympathetic characterization applied to historic personalities 
and conditions. His portrait of Benjamin Franklin is even now interesting. 
But on the whole these works add no new basic ideas to our understanding 
of his mind. Among his later metaphysical works, the Metakritik would 
require a separate monograph. It is the culmination of his conflict with 
Kant, and while it contains serious faults in its constructive parts, presents 
the most trenchant criticisms of Kant’s assumptions. 


5. Theological and Speculative Elements of Herder’s Thought 


We shall conclude with a brief account of the supernatural views 
which appear frequently in Herder’s thought. These culminated in his 
conception of culture (“Humanitat”) as the ruling factor in the course 
of history. He had in the fifth book (the last one of the First Part) of 
Ideen given a speculative form to his theological belief in a future life, 
which went far beyond legitimate historical evidence. We may surmise 
that his physiological hypothesis of the indissoluble unity of the physical 
organism with the spiritual principle of the soul may have appeared to him 
as incompatible with an assumption of a separate continuation of the soul 
after the death of the body. So he concluded that a future life was con- 
ceivable only as a continuation, in a transfigured form, of the unity of 
body and soul. He denied the reality of physical death by comparing it 
with the transitional stage of life of the chrysalis in which the caterpillar 
is transformed into the butterfly. Kant, in a hostile review, seized upon 
this obvious confusion to condemn the whole work. In his one-sided con- 
cern with the technique of logic he failed to see — and the academic tra- 
dition has followed him in his rash generalization — that the simile is 
irrelevant to Herder’s fundamental historical conception, which was both 
original and based on unimpeachable historical and physiological-genetic 
evidence. Kant should have limited himself to pointing out the error 
and also the irrelevance of it to the true foundations of Herder’s philos- 
ophy of history. The physiologico-metaphysical blunder has a legitimate 
value in a biography of Herder as an example of the manner in which 
that great and originative mind, as all great and originative minds have 
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done, has occasionally suffered an absurd and illogical derailment. In- 
stead of rejoicing in the fact that Herder’s fantastic slip did not affect 
the true body of his fundamentally fruitful thought, as one should expect 
of a great man devoted to a life of thought, Kant threw just discrimina- 
tion to the winds in order to discredit great truths which were fatal to 
his own fixed preconceptions. 

One example will be sufficient to reveal both the nature of the 
hypostasis by which Herder placed the spiritual principle, which accord- 
ing to his conception of the unity of man was inseparably within the 
organism, and at the same time before that organism as its prima causa; and 
the subtle manner in which such an hypostasis insinuates itself into even 
the best minds. It is as follows: 

Throughout his speculations on the relation of God to Nature 
which received their fullest elaboration in his book entitled Gott. Einige 
' Gespriche, the processes of nature were assumed, as they had been 
assumed before by Spinoza, to be governed by. eternal, universal, un- 
changeable laws. These laws were tacitly believed to represent, in ways 
inscrutable to the human mind, the personality of God. This means that 
God is viewed as the supreme spiritual principle inherent in universal 
nature, and, at the same time, on the analogy of the relation of the soul 
to the human body just discussed, as the primary cause of all nature or 
the cosmos. Having this relation of being both the substance and the 
First Cause of all nature, God must have a corresponding relation to his- 
tory. Now, since the spirit of humanity represents the spirit of God, it 
must be embodied in the nature of man and of history. It follows that 
the ultimate purpose of histgry and the universe is humanity. It is un- 
necessary, except for psychological reasons, to follow the leaps and non 
sequiturs of this rather familiar theologico-speculative reasoning. For our 
purpose it is only necessary to see that Herder, throughout the main 
structure of his thought, limits himself to conclusions drawn from legiti- 
mate evidence, and that his supernatural extensions are substantially a 
spiritual ‘luxury of a deeply religious man who was also the chief theo- 
logical officer of the state. It is not surprising so much that he tried to 
attach, as it were, the chief articles of his religious faith to a scientific- 
genetic history of the culture of the mind, as it is that he should have 
held in the main incorruptibly to responsible and original conclusions cor- 
roborated by proper criteria of knowledge. Once we have clearly un- 
derstood that his speculative extensions and religious hypostases are not 
of the substance of his responsible philosophical thought, we shall find a 
source of profound and stimulating illumination in the living ideas of one 
of the most original, rich and sincere minds of the modern age. 


5 














PATER ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA 1644- 1709 


Rev. Francis Rortn, O. S. A. 
St. Rita’s Monastery, Racine, Wisconsin 
“Eine Blume werde hier auch auf das Grab des guten P. Abraham 
a Sancta Clara gelegt, welches gewiB einen Lorbeerbaum triige, 
war’s in England gemacht worden und seine Wiege vorber. Sei- 
nem Witz fir Gestalten und Worter, seinem bhumoristischen 


Dramatisieren schadet nichts als das Jahrhundert und ein drei- 
facher Ort: Deutschland, Wien, Kanzel”. 


— Jean Paul, Vorschule zur Asthetik. Paragr. 36 


The light of Europe in the 17th century was France under its Sun— 
King Louis XIV, but the savior of its Christian civilization was Austria 
under Leopold I. Leopold broke forever the power of the Half-moon, 
and frustrated for a century the French plans for European domination. 
These tremendous achievements were based upon the culture of the 
South-German Baroque, which gathered at the emperor’s court the lead- 
ing men of the period, the greatest among them being Prince Eugene of 
Savoy and Leibnitz. Its artists gave us magnificent monuments like the 
Plague-Pillar of Vienna, gorgeous palaces, and the most beautiful churches 
since the Gothic; they also found a wide field in the religious drama and 
in the Imperial Opera which to this day has not been surpassed in splendor. 
Hidden away in the suburbs the comedians presented “The drama of 
Dr. Faust” and Stranitzky created his “Hanswurst,” who has been called 
the culmination of the comical.? 

Only against this background can we understand the leading literary 
exponent of the period: Pater Abraham a Sancta Clara, whose secular 
name is John Ullrich Megerle. He was “without question one of the great- 
est oratorical geniuses Germany ever produced” * and its “greatest popular 
political writer between Luther and Goerres, with whom he constitutes 
the trinity of the mightiest formers of the German language”.* His books 
were so widely read that the early prints of his 63 works saw 394 editions, 
including two in Italian and 65 in Dutch.* On the occasion of the third 
centenary of his birth, which we commemorate this year, the first Amer- 
ican inquiry into the life and literary work of this outstanding man should, 
therefore, be welcome. 


I. His Life. 
John Ullrich Megerle was born in Kreenheinstetten, a small poor 
village in Swabia, in July 1644° as the ninth of ten children. His father, 


1 Richard von Kralik, Abraham a S. Clara. Leipzig (1921) Introd. 

2 W. Scherer, History of German Literature, transl. by F. J. Conybeare, N. Y. 
(1886) I, 340. 

8 Jos. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes ed. 4, Berlin (1939) I, 366. 

*Karl Bertsche, Die Werke Abraham's a S. Cl. in ibren Friihdrucken in: Freibur- 
ger Didzesan Archiv, N.F. vol. XXIII (i922) pp. 50-81. Friihdrucke includes the :8th 
century. When we speak of the number of prints for each of Abraham’s works we 
refer to this paper. 

5 The baptismal register records the baptism on July 3rd. All our following data 
are based on Karl Bertsche, Abraham a S. Clara, ed. 2 Muenchen-Gladbach (1922). 
This biography completely supersedes that of Th. von Karajan, Wien (1867). We 
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Matthew, was an innkeeper; his mother, Ursula Wagner, had a sharp 
tongue which got her into trouble more than once. The boy attended 
first the German school of his village then the Latin school at Messkirch 
about two hours distant; at the age of twelve (1656) he went to the 
Gymnasium of the Jesuits in Ingolstadt, Bavaria. After the death of his 
father (1659), John Ullrich was sent by his uncle Abrahem von Megerle, 
a renowned composer, to the university of Salzburg. Under the tutelage 
of the erudite P. Otto Aichner, O.S.B., who taught poetry, he laid a 
solid foundation for his future greatness. Thirty years later, P. Abraham 
wrote in the dedication to his Judas der Erzschelm, vol. IV: 


“Das Wenige und Winzige, was ich kann, tue ich nach dem 
Allerhéchsten niemand zuschreiben als der Benediktinischen Lehr 
und Lehrer.” 


Having received his “Testimonial” (graduation papers) he entered the 
Order of the Discalced Augustinians in Vienna. This reform branch of 
the Augustinian Hermits is little known today but was then in its first 
fervor, admired for its strictness and loved by the common people be- 
cause it was close to them like the Capuchins.’ Abraham loved his Order 
and was a faithful member throughout his religious life. 

After the novitiate, John Ullrich made profession (1663) and re- 
ceived upon the request of his uncle the name: Abraham a Sancta Clara. 
The study of Theology lasted three years, which like the novitiate, were 
passed at Maria Brunn, situated in the Viennese Woods. He was or- 
dained priest on December 22, 1666, and said his first Mass at the beautiful 
Hofkirche in Vienna, which was to be the scene of his greatest oratorical 
triumphs. It was the official church of the Imperial court and also the 
parish church of the district. 


Except for a short appointment to Taxa* near Augsburg (1670-72) 
and the important years at Graz (1683-89) he passed almost all the years 
of his priesthood in Vienna, where he held the office of prior (1680-82), 
provincial (1689-92), and definitor (1695-1709). Through his efforts the 
new church in Graz was built and the monastery completed. Maria Brunn 
which had been pillaged by the Turks was refurnished and redecorated. 
In Vienna he had the Loretto chapel newly frescoed, the monastery en- 
larged and its finances put in order. His brethren had the utmost con- 
fidence in him and called on him whenever a difficult question had to be 
settled. Three times he was sent to Rome (1686, 1689, 1692) where he 
finally obtained the long desired privilege for the German monasteries to 


quote it as Bertsche. As important as Bertsche is Franz Loidl, Menschen im Barock. 
Abr. a S. Cl. tiber das religtéssittliche Leben in Osterreich in der Zeit von 1670 bis 
1710. Wien (1938). 

6 See H. Albert, Leben und Wirken des Komponisten und Dirigenten Abraham 
Megerle, Munich (1927). He left over 2,000 compositions. Ferdinand III had made 
him a nobleman. 

7For History of the Order see Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der 
kath. Kirche, vol. Il, ed. 3, Paderborn, 1933. 
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elect their own provincial in Germany. Abraham a Sancta Clara died 
on December 1, 1709, at 12:00 o’clock noon. 

According to his portrait Abraham was a well-built man who com- 
bined with the solidity of a country boy the gracefulness of a nobleman. 
The fire of his spirit shows in the large mass of red hair; his brilliance in 
the high, clear forehead while the very large eyes full of thought and 
strangely melancholic betray the poet. The long, straight nose dominates 
the face and reveals tremendous vitality but also an orderly mind. The 
expressive mouth almost disappears under it. The firm chin speaks of 
determination. Nothing, however, in the whole picture characterizes 
the one quality for which Abraham is best known: his humor and wit. 

The picture reveals the main qualities of Abraham’s character. In 
Abraham a strong will, the mind of a genius, burning ambition and for- 
tunate circumstances all combined to carry him to the front rank of his 
profession. He possessed an excellent memory and retained easily there- 
fore the vast reading he did;*° well trained in the knowledge of the day, 
he spoke, besides his mother tongue, Latin and Italian perfectly and read 
French with ease. A wonderful psychological insight let him penetrate 
into the depths of the human heart and lay it bare with the scalpel of a 
cutting pen. The warm love which he had for his fellowmen made him 
a successful intercessor for towns and individuals who remembered him 
not only as the best preacher of the century but also as a great benefactor. 


II. His Literary Work. 
1. Political Works. 


His rise to fame was meteoric. Scarcely four years after his ordina- 
tion we read in a letter of his uncle: “Our cousin Pater Abraham is a young 
preacher only twenty-six years old; he will be an outstanding man since 
the great Lords of Vienna hold him in high regard.” In 1677, when he was 
not yet 33 years old, he was made “Imperial court preacher”, 

“da er schon seit einigen Jahren das Amt eines Predigers an 

der Hofkirche sehr geschickt versehe und eine so grofe natiir- 

liche Beredsamkeit und griindliche Gelehrsamkeit entfalte, dab 

seine kunstvollen Predigten sowohl von gar zahlreichen Katholi- 

ken wie auch Andersglaubigen besucht zu werden pflegten”. 

(Bertsche p. 70) 
8 The Blessed Mother was said to have seme here on a hen’s egg which ex- 


plains the strange title of Abraham’s Gack, gack, gack, gack a ga, Munich (1685) pp. 
223. It became a widely sold book after prayers and songs had been added for the 
pilgrims. 9 editions. 

® See eg., the delightful story (Bertsche 58) where he is sent to mayor (Daniel 
Springer) of Vienna to stop the weekly pigs-sale on the market behind the monastery 
hei Abraham obtained his request by the simple statement, that the monks “lieber 
mit David psallierten als E-sau sangen”. 

10M. Michel, Die Volkssage bei Abraham a S. Clara, Leipzig (1930) vol. 31 of 
Form und Geist. Arbeiten zur germanischen Philologie, claims p. 47 that Abraham 

uotes between 600-700 authors. K. Bertsche “Abraham und die Biicher” in Sankt 

Wiborada, vol. V (1938), pp. 72-77, takes exception to Michel’s claim that Abraham 
was inaccurate in quoting his authors and depended on secondary sources. 
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This high honor was, no doubt, due to three sermons, which together with 
the famous “Soldaten-Glory” of 1680, are of such beauty and eloquence 
that they alone would secure him a place in German literature. These 
three sermons were “Astriacus Austriacus — Himmlicher Osterreicher,” in 
honor of St. Leopold (1673), “Paradeisblum”, in honor of St. Josef (1675) 
and “Prophetischer Willkomm” (1676). Each of these sermons lifted to 
new hope and courage a nation deeply depressed because of the attacks 
in the East and West, and the lack of a successor to the throne. “Para- 
deisblum”’ rallies all the kingdoms and duchies “um das hochstammende 
Erzhaus . . . die auserwahlte Festung der Christenheit wider den Erbfeind”. 
“Prophetischer Willkomm” is of breathtaking boldness. Twice the em- 
peror Leopold had been married but none of the children survived; the 
house of Habsburg seemed doomed: 


“Bisher hat der Tod dem Qsterreichischen Stammbaum solche 
Gewalttatigkeiten erwiesen . . . bisher ist Osterreich nicht mehr 
aest-reich, sondern aest-arm, weilen alle aest an diesem stamm 


also gestiimmelt worden, daB nichts als der stamm iibrig ge- 
blieben.” 


Opgning the bible in four places he prophesied that an heir would be 
born and survive. His prophecy came true." 


1679 was one of the saddest years in Vienna’s history. The plague of 
the Black Death killed one third of the inhabitants. Abraham had foretold 
it’? and was ready. For six months he worked tirelessly for the sick and 
dying; only thus was he able to give in Merk’s Wien (1680) a description 
of the plague as vivid and gripping as that of a Thukydides, Boccaccio or 
Manzoni. 

Three years later an even greater danger threatened: a new invasion 
by the Turk. Abraham had warned in 1677 “daB der tiirkische monschein 
schon lang ist” ** and met the danger by his famous brochure Auff, auff, 
ihr Christen (July 1683), the “only popular political treatise of importance 
in German literature”.'* 

In great, clear outlines he treats every question of the hour from a 


11 The same prophecy was repeated in the St. Leopold’s sermon of 1677. (Bertsche, 
Neun neue Predigten A’s a S. Clara, p.111) Paradeisblum was never preached. When 
in 1675 St. Joseph had been declared patron of Austria, eight days of prayers and 
sermons were ordered by the Archbishop of Vienna. Each Order of the city was 
to appoint a preacher for one of the sermons. The discalced Augustinians appointed 
Abraham, but the official in charge refused to send him an invitation. Whereupon 
Abraham had the sermon secretly printed and distributed it to the emperor and other 
high dignitaries when they gathered at the Hofkirche for the first procession. “Thus 
he became the first preacher anyway”, triumphs the house chronicle. Astriacus- 
Austriacus had three, Paradeisblum four and Prophetischer Willkomm six editions. 
They were also reprinted in Reimb Dich (12 editions) and Geistlicher Kramerladen 
(2 editions). 

12 Sermon in honor of St. Sebastian 1675 (Bertsche, Neun neue Predigten p.95): 
“undt will ich gar nit zweifflen, das disem blutigen krieg [the second French war of 
aggression] schon auf dem rukhen nacheile eine allgemeine pest”. 

13 Sermon in honor of Leopold (ib. p. 107). 

14 Nadler, 1. c. p. 367 ‘Auff, auff’ was published ten times. Best recent edition by 
August Sauer, in Wiener Neudrucke, no. 1 (1883). 
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religious viewpoint. With much historical material — which gives added 
value to the book — he depicts the conquering might of the aggressor, 
his cruel treatment of the subjected nations, his hatred and contempt for 
Christianity. “Now the Turkish sabre stands before the door”. To gain 
victory a change of morals is necessary for sin brought on this punish- 
ment. The training of an efficient army is necessary; for “ein ungeiibter 
Soldat schickt sich zum Fechten wie ein Sichel in eine Messerscheid”; a 
decent christian soldier is needed, not a thieving, swearing, immodest sol- 
dateska;’* but most important is unity. Protestants and Catholics must 
unite in a common cause: “Tua res agitur, Christiane”."° 








“Auf Mirakul miissen wir uns nicht steifen, weylen noch 
menschliche Mittel bey Handen; sondern mit Degen und Segen 
bringen wir victori zuwegen. Gott wird uns bewahren, also 
hoffen wir Christen insgesamt; aber wir miissen uns auch 
wohren.” 


The book had a tremendous appeal; for it was scarcely published, when 
Vienna was encircled and the country-side pillaged; but the people — 
their hearts and arms strengthened by Abraham — fought with uncon- 
querable courage. . 

It is a pity that for the sermon of the Capuchin in “Wallenstein’s 
Lager” Schiller took “in greatest hurry” many of the most striking sen- 
tences verbally from their context and turned Abraham into a buffoon 
(at least as far as the actors are concerned). Many seem to know Abraham 
only from this caricature. Goethe thought differently. He had sent 
“Auf, auf, ihr Christen” to Schiller with the suggestion that he add the 
sermon and concluded his letter: ‘Es ist tibrigens ein so reicher Schatz, 
der die héchste Stimmung mit sich fiihrt”.’? 

This “opusculum classicum Germanicum” as one of the censors called 
it'* made Abraham the recognized spokesman of the nation. He had 
sounded the call to arms, had shown the way and when the power of 
the Turk was broken Abraham gave the victory its religious consecration 
in “Bare Bezahlung” (1697) and “Aller Freud and Fried . . . ist Maria” 
(1698), two patriotic sermons of deep emotion and lasting beauty. 

In later years, Abraham further contributed his share to the unity 


18 Not only in Soldaten-Glory, “one of the most beautiful German sermons ever 
preached” (Nadler) but time and again Abraham raises the standard of the miles 
Christianus, which for centuries had gathered the knighthood of Germany. 

16 How much did this demand of the popular preacher contribute to unite the 

ople behind the political alliances with the protestant nations of the Netherlands, 
lend and Prussia? This demand for ‘some unity did not include any surrender 
of religious convictions. See Gehab Dich wobl p. 321, Judas I, 51 and Ill, 197. We 
doubt, however, that the rather scurrilous passage in Bescheidessen (Ed. Passau 1836) 

. 25 Sqq was written by Abraham since nothing like it is to be found in any book 
published before his death. 

17 Goethe an Schiller under October 5, 1798. (Briefwechsel, vol. III, no. 517) 
For a more detailed treatment of this question see Gottfried Keller, Abraham a S. 
Clara. Bern (1909). 
18 Bertsche p. 95. 
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of the empire by organizing the national groups of the Swabians and 
Bohemians, Carniolans and Styrians in Vienna, whose annual services in 
the Hofkirche he celebrated with as much pomp as possible and for 
which he regularly preached the sermons.’® 

Josef Nadler has stressed for the first time Abraham’s political im- 
portance (I.c. p. 367). 

“[Leibnitz] der denkerisch gréBte und [Abraham] der sprach- 

lich machtigste Publizist des Zeitalters entwerfen Ziel, Tragweite 

und Mittel eines neu geordneten Europa und rufen Osterreich zu 

der fortreissenden und einigenden Tat. Wir wissen nicht, ob der 

Prinz [Eugene of Savoy] den Prediger Abraham je gehort hat. 

Der Denker Leibnitz war sein Freund. Wahrend beide noch auf 

der Szene stehen, erscheint zwischen ihnen der Staatsman und 

Feldherr, und er vollstreckt, was sie in Rede und Schrift geraten, 

gefordert, verheiBen hatten”. 


2. The Reviver of Morals. 


Abraham’s importance, however, does not lie in political leadership; 
his I:fe’s work was dedicated to the moral revival of his people. War had 
held them in its death-grip for thirty years and now they were carried 
away by an overwhelming desire to live. The man of the Baroque de- 
manded full gratification of his senses, be they good or evil. The Lords 
suppressed the farmers. The newly rich strove for titles and tried to 
outdo the nobility in extravagance. A strong eroticism permeated all 
classes; the maitresse was accepted and glorified *° and the wastefulness 
of French modes became Germany’s ideal.?? It was a fertile field for the 
moralist and one which needed intense cultivation. 


All books of Abraham are dedicated to this work; but he did not go 
the old way of a sour, embittered moralist whose lashing pen and tongue 
drives man away from God. As a true child of the Baroque he filled his 
books with life and laughter, with a witty satire that cuts but also heals. 
His occasional rudeness sounds unbearable to modern ears; but we should 
remember that “Grobianismus” still held sway among the common people 
and that the Bavarian-Austrian dialect permits even today a more earthy 
language than any other in Germany. Calling vice by its true name is 
sometimes necessary. Such racy passages in Abraham are, however, rare 
and over-emphasized.”* 

Abraham’s method of mixing moral teachings “zu Zeiten mit einer 


19 Loidl, p. 130. 

20 Vgl. Zoepfl, Deutsche Kulturgeschichte ll, p. 414, “Selbst in Wien, das noch 
lange Zeit viel von seiner guten alten Art bewahrte, war es nach Lady Montagu 
Brauch, daB jede Dame von Rang zwei Manner hatte . . . eine Dame von Rang hitte 
es gram als Beleidigung empfunden, wenn man sie zu einem Dinner geladen hatte 
und nicht gleichzeitig ihren Mann und ihren Freund.” 

21 Vgl. Centifolium stultorum (1709) p. 225. 

22 Vgl. “Abraham a S. Clara hatte wieder die volle Schimpffreiheit des mittelalter- 
lichen Manches.” A. Erloeser, Die deutsche Literatur, Berlin (1930), vol. I, p. 36 sqq. 
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kurzweiligen Zeil” was under attack from the very beginning ** and the 
attacks have not ceased to this day; but the very success of all his books 
proves that he had found the magic key to the hearts of men. Abraham 
was convinced that by his method he could catch the souls of men ** and 
he never deviated from his chosen path.”* 

The most important of these moralistic, satirical works is Judas der 
Erzschelm.?° There is no doubt that it consists of former sermons 27 but 
they were welded into such unity that even prominent historians of lit- 
erature ** regarded it as a satirical romance which certainly it is not; for 
the entire narrative of Judas Iscariot’s life fills but a few pages and is 
only a means of giving the book its unity. The story of Judas is taken 
from the Legenda aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, portions of which are 
put in small paragraphs at the beginning of each chapter. Judas represents 
the man who born of evil parents indulges in every vice from earliest 
youth; vice leads him from crime to crime and the consequent wickedness 
to eternal damnation. As the theme develops Abraham finds an almost 
endless chance to cover every human situation from birth to the grave 
and to scourge the vices of the day. He speaks of dreams and married 
life, women and their poisonous gossip, of marriage customs, of angry 
men, of envy, of the fashions of the day (Modi-Hiit, Modi-Parocken, 
Modi-Kragen, Modi-Réck, Modi-Hosen, Modi-Striimpf . . . Modi-Ge- 


23In the foreword to “Abrabamisches Gehab Dich wobl” (1739) the publishers 
take exception to the doggerel verses 
“Erz-Vater Abraham! Es lachet deine Sara, 
Statt daB sie Gott dem Herrn aus wahrem Herzen dankt. 
So lacht auch jederman bei Abraham a Clara 
Wan er ein Predigt macht bei Augustini Sanct.” 

24 Vide Preface to Judas I and III and the sermon on St. Astutia (Bertsche, Neun 
neue Predigten p.95 sqq.): “Es ist eine heilige Arglist diese Zeit die Herzen mit 
solchen verkleideten Angeln zu fischen . . . diese lobwiirdige arglist wirt manches 
mahl, insonderheit bey der zeit, mer wirken als eine flache, eine blase, einfaeltige, 
bescheidene, fromme und gottselige redt”. 

25 Scherer who “brought Martin von Cochem into German literature” (A. Kober- 
stein, GrundriB der Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, ed. 5, vol. II, p. 289) started 
the fashion of comparing Abraham with Martin giving to the Capuchin the nod over 
the Augustinian where depth of religious feeling is concerned (History of German 
Literature I, p. 341). Comparisons are odious when the position, task and talents of 
the rivals are disregarded. Abraham is the preacher of the court, bearer of a great 
message, master of every oratorical art and a genius in forming the German language. 
Martin von Cochem walked with the poor and suppressed, was ignorant of all great, 

werful words. He wrote for the common folk in the most simple language, but 
is works are filled with a deeply moving love of God which makes us forget the 
language and retain the sentiment. Abraham wrote for an entirely different class of 
a He tried to interest those who detested the purely religious books of a 
artin von Cochem — and this was by far the majority — bur who reached gladl 
for Abraham’s fascinating, exhilarant exposition of decent living. See also N. Michel, 
Die Volkssage bei A. a. S. Cl., p.64 sqq. 
26 Salzburg, 1686/95. Each of the four volumes in quarto contains close to 600 
es. 
ae Preface to Totenkapelle of 1710: “Judas der Erzschelm sind Predigten, welche 
die Lasterhaften bekehren und die Frommen bekraftigen.” 
28 Hugo Mareta, Uber Judas den Erzschelm. Wien (1875). This brochure con- 


tains the best survey of the contents of Judas. 
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wissen), of truth at court and its scratched face, of drunkards, of lying 
and its 47 kinds, of the foolishness of love, and even preaches a funeral 
sermon for Judas. The book is an epitome of the seamy side of human 
nature and carries but one message: Like Judas you carry every passion 
in your heart. You will be like Judas if they gain control; therefore you 
must overcome them.”* 

By 1710 volume I had gone through fourteen editions. Various un- 
authorized reprints plagued Abraham and his publisher, and cheated them 
out of well-deserved returns as the imperial copyrights gave little pro- 


tection. 
A continuation of the work of reform begun in Judas der Erzschelm 


are the four New Year gifts (calendars) of 1701-04. The first two, Der 
gefliigelte Merkurius (1701) and Continuation des gefliigelten Merkurius 
(1702) are written in the form of fictitious letters in which husbands 
complain about their “better (?) halves”;®° the other two Wunderlicher 
Traum von einem grofen Narrennest (1703) und Ein Karn voller Narrn 
(1704) are in the form of dreams, in each of which twelve fools are 
described. The word Narr in these books (Schelm in Judas) is equiva- 
lent to stultus i.e. sinner and must be understood in that sense.** The 
Narrennest though unsatisfactory in its present form was to direct 
the technique of the fools liturature of the next four decades. It was 
immediately plagiarized by Conlin ** and Neiner,** and its success tempted 
an unknown compiler (Neiner?) to publish under Abraham’s name ** the 


20 Felix Bobertag omitted in his selection (Judas der Erzschelm. Kuerschners 
Deutsche National Literatur No. 40, 1883) volume II, the best part of the work. In 
this second volume we find the delightful fishsermon of St. Anthony, which was 
incorporated in Des Knaben Wunderborn and was called by Goethe “unvergleichlich 
dem Sinn und der Behandlung nach”. — Goethe, Recensionen ed. by K. Goedeke 
(1885) III, 81. 

30 Continuation des gefliigelten Merkurius had been discovered by Bertsche and 
was thought to be the original. He, therefore, published it under the title “Der 
gefliigelte Merkurius. Ein neu entdecktes Werk von Abrabam a Sancta Clara” in 
Hausens Biicherei, vol. 69, Saarlouis (1922) 91 pp. We know of five early editions. 
Merkurius is the letter carrier. A few years later Bertsche discovered the —- 
which he edited under the title “Der Urmerkur von 1701, ein neu entdecktes Werk 
von Abraham a Sancta Clara” in Schriften zur deutschen Literatur fir die Gorresge- 
sellschaft, vol. IV. Augsburg (1928). 

31 See the preface to “Karn voller Narrn”: Stultorum infinitus est numerus. Per 


stultos intelligit Cornelius a Lapide peccatores. 

“Ein Karn voller Narrn” was discovered and published by Bertsche in Hausens 
Biicherei, Saarlouis (1919) 87 pp. It had 12 editions. 

82H. Schulz, Studien zu Abeabest a S. Clara, Freiburg (1910), who proves that 
Loncin is none other than Conlin. ib. p. 35: “Conlin mit seinen vielen Narrenbiichern 
verdient durchaus nicht seine Stellung, da er ein Plagiator ist. Hingegen hat Abraham 
a S. Clara in dieser Literaturgattung die Fiihrerstellung gehabt. . . . Das unscheinbare 
oe bot die gliickliche Form, die damals genau so stark wirkte wie zu Brandt’s 

iten.” 

33 Neiner copied the Narrennest in its entirety for his “Wunderwiirdiges ganz 
neu ausgebecktes Narrennest” (1707), but the 24 female fools were written by him. 
His edition of 1753 included also “Karn voller Narrn”.— Abraham complained bitterly 
about this plagiarism in the preface to Huy and Pfuy. 

384 Ambrose Horber, Echtheitsfragen bei Abraham a S. Clara. Forschungen zur 
neueren Literaturgeschichte, vol. LX, Weimar (1930) has proved by a painstaking 
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great volumes of Centifolium stultorum — 100 ausbiindige Narren in folio 
(1709) and Mala Gallina-Malum ovum — 100 ausbiindige Niarrinnen in 
folio (1715). 

In the Judas and the New Year calendars, Abraham used stinging 
satire to correct human foibles; when he wishes to attract men to the 
beauty of good living in the true Christian spirit he brings into play his 
fine artistic ability. This artistic sense found expression in the annual 
presentation of the long-neglected Christian Mysteries, paintings in which 
artists depicted the spirit of Christmas or Easter or Corpus Christi accord- 
ing to Abraham’s ideas. Hs also composed the emblems and epigrams 
which decorated the monastery at great public events and which drew 
thousands of admirers. As his artistic sense developed he pleaded with his 
publishers for a richer and better pictorial design for his books, but failed 
until he met in Christopher Weigel of Nuremberg an engraver of high 
ability. Abraham entrusted to him from now on all his important works 
and one must page through these fine old editions with their hundreds of 
pictures and elegant print to appreciate fully the attractiveness of his books. 

The first of these artistic publications was Etwas fiir alle das ist eine 
kurze Beschreibung allerlei (100) Stand- Amts- und Gewerbspersobnen, 
mit bey geruckter sittlichen Lehre und biblischen concepten, durch welche 
der fromme mit gebiihrendem Lob hervorgestrichen, der tadelhafte aber 
mit einer maiBigen Ermahnung nicht verschont wird.** Each state of life 
is represented by a picture which Abraham supplied with a rhymed title 
and short poem. 

While Judas and the New Year booklets treated the negative side of 
Christian life, Etwas fiir alle describes its positive character. It demands 
the spirit of the right order; the knowledge of social obligations, the joy 
in one’s vocation. It imparts what we try to recapture today with so 
much effort; vocational consciousness. It is only from this socio-economic 
point of view that the significance and importance of this book can be 
rightly appreciated. Since it gives a complete picture of the social life 
in the empire it is also important as an historical source. 

In 1706 appeared Huy, and Pfuy! der Welt! ** dedicated to emperor 
Josef I who had contributed handsomely to make this most splendid of 
investigation that “Dreiviertel des ganzen Werkes (Mala Gallina) groBtenteils wort- 
wortlich oo sind”. The method is the same as in volumes II and Ill of 
Etwas fiir alle; the compiler used the works of Abraham and Conlin’s Narrenwelt. 

The Centifolium, on the other hand, contains according to Horber, practically 
nothing from Abraham's works and is compiled from older works of Grazoni, Drexel 
Zeiller, Schupp, Butschky, etc. Bertsche who re-edited the Centifolium in 1925 (Der 
Narrenspiegel von Abraham a Sancta Clara, Muenchen-Gladbach, 437 pp.) disagrees 


with Horber reg. the Centifolium, vide Euphorion, vol. 31, pp. 4, and Loidl, p. VIII 
n. 





85 Wirzburg 1699. 8 to. 171 pp. It saw three editions in the same year and three 
more in 1717. y vol. I was written by Abraham. Vols. II and III are compiled by 
an unknown person from the works of Abraham and Conlin’s Narrenwelt (see Hor- 
ber, Echtheitsfragen . 

3¢“Huy! und Pfuy! der Welt, das ist Huy oder auffrischung zu allen schénen 
Tugenden, Pfuy oder Abschreckung von allen schandlichen Lastern”. 200 pages and 
100 engravings. 3 German, 1 Italian, 4 Dutch editions. 
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Abraham's books possible. By a rather unique arrangement it presents 
the world in 100 pictures: sun, moon, stars, air, water, fire, rain, valley, 
river, tree, flower, horse, fish, bird, man, castle, city, etc. A Latin and 
a German poem follow each picture, then a short. meditation and as a 
conclusion a fable with practical application. The purpose of Abraham 
was not to teach contempt of the world but to make the whole world a 
stepping stone toward God and a better life. For the judgment of 
Abraham as poet this book is the most important. 

Abraham, as has already been pointed out, had but one object in his 
writing; to correct the morals of his people and lead them to the fullness 
of Christian living. To this end he used satire, an appeal to the beauty 
of the Christian mysteries, to the joy in one’s work and to the splendor 
of God’s universe. But he realized that satire and ridicule, powerful 
weapons though they are, seldom change the heart of man. He knew 
that passion is frequently stronger than reason and the joy in one’s work. 
One mighty inducement to right living remained, meditation on death. 
From his own bitter experience with the plague he knew the power of 
death over life; and recognizing the fact that there is no greater force 
to regulate the exuberance of living than the thought of death and the 
hereafter, therefore throughout his whole priestly life Abraham preached 
and wrote much about death. His own flaming spirits also needed this 
constant check, and his appointment as preacher for the death-fraternity 
at the Loretto chapel of the Hofkirche forced him to study the subject 
from all sides. Totenspiegel - Narrenspiegel express the religious influence 
and the natural inclination of his heart. 

The main works of this group are Merk’s Wien," Loesch Wien,* 
Die GroBe Totenbruderschaft,* Augustini feuriges Herz,“ Sterben und 
Erben* and his most mature work Besonders meublirt — und gezierte 
Todten-Capelle.** In addition we have many sermons either for funerals 
or the death fraternity. 


* 87 Merk’s Wien (1680) 192 pp. is a kind of death dance in memory of the plague 
of 1679. We know of 16 editions, the last in 1710. 

38 Loesch Wien (1680) 89 pp. is a call to prayer for the dead of the plague year. 
It had 15 editions. 

39 Die groBe Todten-Bruderschaft, das ist ein kurzer entwurff des sterblichen 
Lebens, Wien (1680), 60 pp. saw 13 editions. These three booklets also appeared in 
Retmb Dich (1684) which went through 12 publications. 

© Augustini Feurigs Herz, 98 pp., a treatise on the Poor Souls was a New Year's 
gift for the death fraternity in 1693, saw four editions plus the 12 editions of Judas 
der Erzschelm IV, where it is completely reprinted on pp. 293-351. 

*1 “Sterben und Erben das ist die schénste Vorbereitung auf den Tod” 108 pp. 
Amsterdam (1702) had seven editions. Horber (Echtheitsfragen) compared the 
German and French editions and came to the conclusion: Von, Abraham stammt nur 
die Einleitung, die in drei Teilen die Unabwendbarkeit des Todes behandelt. Stil und 
Ton dieser Einleitung sind echt Abrahamisch, alles ibrige aber, auch die Krankenge- 
bete ist w6rtlich aus dem Buche Chertablon’s, La mamiére de se bien préparer a la 
mort, Anverse (1700) iibernommen”. 

42 Besonders meublirt und gezierte Todten-Capelle, Niirnberg (1710) 316 pp. with 
three German and six Dutch editions contains the important “Nachruf”, Bertsche re- 
edited the book in 1921. Loidl, lc. p. XII states that only chapters 62, 64,66 are 
genuine. 
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In all his works from Judas der Erzschelm to the Death-Chapel Abra- 
ham achieved one of the fundamental requirements of true art: unity in 
diversity. Only in one did he fail and he gave it the proper title: Heil- 
sames Gemisch-Gemasch.* The other part of the Gemisch-Gemasch 
mentioned in the Nachklang can only be Woblangefiillter Weinkeller “ 
which Abraham completed except for the last eight sheets. Death stopped 
his proofreading. 

These writings are of a considerably different type from his regular 
sermon books. The chapters are less than half as long as those in the 
Kramerladen and each is preceded by an engraving. Some have rather 
startling headlines: The Devil’s Favorite Dish — Rosimunda, Mein Herzi- 
ger Schatz — Quarrel Between God and the Devil — Bagatelle Leads to 
Hell — The Interested (sic) Devotion, etc. These sermon books are practi- 
cal religious tracts for the general public. We moderns have lost this art. 
Our spiritual books are addressed almost exclusively to persons given to 
spiritual life; and, therefore, the layman ignores them. Abraham still knew 
this art; he does not address the monk or nun but all the people. The 
family and its problems, the various professions and their obligations, the 
difficulties of leading a good life outside the monastic walls are mirrored 
in these books. Abraham avoids long, tiresome, dry instructions as he 
:~oids the devil of whom he speaks so often. The characters act their 
part; they speak the language of the hour and are as live and enjoyable 
today as they were 250 years ago. The contention of Bertsche, Strigl 
and others that all works of Abraham are nothing but sermons can, there- 
fore, not be maintained. The books in question are not sermon copy but 
together with Abrahamische Lauberbiitt,“ Abrahamisches Gehab Dich 
wohl ** and the doubtful Mercurialis oder Wintergriin “' open a new era 
of religious literature which is unique to this day. In modern German 
Catholic literature only Alban Stolz can be compared to Abraham and he 
is unthinkable without his model whose full height he did not reach. 

® & & & ta 


Abraham had distinctive literary gifts which contribute to make him 





43 “Heilsames Gemisch-Gemasch d.i. allerlei seltsame und verwunderliche Ge- 
schichten, mit vielen concepten und sittlichen Lehren unterspickt wie auch mit 
Kupfern (50) vermengt, worinnen einem jeden nach eigenem Belieben ein Be- 
scheidessen vorgesetzt wird.” Wiirzburg (1704) 538 pp. We know of 5 German, 
‘1 Italian and 2 Dutch editions. 

“4 W oblangefiillter Weinkeller . . . nach dem Exempel der himmlischen Braut in 
dem hohen Liede Salomonis, die sich beriihmet, daB ihr Liebster sie in den Wein- 
keller gefiihret. . . . Ein solcher Keller ist gegenwartiger Traktat, in welchem siiBe 
und saure Trunk nach Belieben zu finden. Nirnberg (1710). 521 pp. Four editions. 

4 Abrabamische Isauberbuett, Wien I (1721) 473 pp.; II (1722) 419 pp. III (1723) 
419 pp. Four editions. 

46 Abrahamisches Gehab Dich wobl, Niirnberg (1729) 505 pp. Four editions. The 
title means fare-well, since it was the last work to be published. Lauberbuett and Ge- 
bab Dich wobl were edited and somewhat revised by P. Alexander a Latere Christi, 
ORSA, and John Neiner, a secular priest. Neiner probably added some of his own 
thoughts to the detriment of these books. 

‘7 Nurnberg (1733) 49: pp. Four editions. Wéintergruen stands for Epheu 
which was considered a foreign word. 
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the only German writer of the seventeenth century whose works still 
attract and hold the attention of the modern man.“* First and foremost 
among these stands his humor.“ Jean Paul calls Abraham the father of 
all the newer humorists: his humor runs the whole gamut from the most 
brilliant pun to the coarsest joke. He is master of word play and uses it 
to sharpen the truth he wishes to point. He makes keen observations of 
the universe and makes sly and pointed analogies in the world of men. 
Since he is a preacher of morals he exaggerates: he delights in over- 
statement; he never uses understatement. As a result, in his portraits of 
men he excels in caricature. Most of the jokes which are still circulated 
among Catholic clergy go back to Abraham. 


He used this gift of humor to sweeten the bitter pills of truth. It 
made Abraham the greatest “Morale builder” of his time ** and for gen- 
erations to come. He is the only prominent writer of the century who 
purposely cultivated cheerfulness in religion, and stands in marked con- 
trast to the austere Jansenism which slowly choked religious life in Europe 
just as Puritan rigorism made religion hateful in our own country. Both, 
Jansenism and Puritanism, were a natural reaction against the false and 
evil freedom of the day; but they, being extremes themselves, were un- 
bearable to man. Abraham’s writings proved an escape; they supplied 
what men needed. 


Abraham was by the grace of God a poet. All his books are inter- 
spersed with poems of a characteristic didactical kind. His language is 
full of sound and music through in-rhymes and end-rhymes, assonance and 
alliteration, frequent use of the echo and anagram.*' His word plays are 
without number and are often formed not by the literal meaning of the 
word but by its sound, which device produces ever new and ingratiating 


48 Wilh. Scherer, Vortrage und Aufsatze zur Geschichte des geistigen Lebens 
in Deutschland und Osterreich, Berlin (1874), vol. I, p. 151. 

4° Tomasius in Monatsgesprache (quoted in Bertsche, l.c. p.172): “da® wenn 
gleich nichts lobenswiirdiges sonst an dem Buche (Gack, gack) wire, dennoch dieses 
alleine Ursach genug ware, warumb es mir wohlgefallen sollte, weil es belustiget . . . 
in ansehen ein Mensch unter den zeitlichen Giitern doch eine gemaBigte Frohlichkeit 
fiir sein héchstes Gut zu achten hat, maBen diese ein deutliches Merkmahl einer inner- 
lichen Gemiitsruhe ist.” (p.22) Tomasius dedicated the first 18 pages of the first 
German magazine to a review of Abraham’s Reimmb Dich und Gack, gack. It would 
be a worth while contribution to compare Abraham’s wit and satire with that in the 
Viennese comedies of Stranitzky, Prehausen and Nestroy. 

50 Nadler, Literaturgeschichte (second edition 1923) p.426 “Was ihn der Zeit so 
wirksam machte, war seine géttliche Laune. Diese eigene Art des unbefangenen, 
derben, alles beherrschenden Fréhlichseins war ein Teil seiner unverwiistlichen bay- 
rischen Lebenskraft. Das zu leiden, was der Baier in den Donaumarken litt. .war nicht 
méglich ohne dieses gesunde Lachen.” 

51 For details see the important study of Hans Strigl, “Einiges iiber die Sprache 
des Pater Abraham a Sancta Clara” in Zeitschrift fiir 5 otter Wortforschung VIII 
(1906/7). Strigl stresses with success the popular and poetical quality of this ype 
of speech and compares Abraham’s language to that of Friedrich Nietsche in Also 
sprach Zarathustra! C. Blanckenbu 2 ten tiber die Sprache des P. Abrabam a 
St. Clara (1897) is purely philological but important as an Abrahamic grammar. 
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effects. Like all our great authors he uses the expressive conciseness of 
proverbs of which we find over 3,000 in his works."* 

New and beautiful as these poetical gifts appeared to the Viennese; 
they were enhanced by Abraham’s new German which broke with the 
latinized language of the age and gave them a wonderfully selfwilled but 
strongly pulsating and expressive German which in its originality and 
popularity has seldom been imitated; even Schiller found it difficult to 
reproduce ®* it. The German language of his day was clumsy and dull. 
Abraham polished and filed, and rounded it to an extraordinary degree."* 

One of the means Abraham used was a rather peculiar tautology 
which gave the German word beside the Latin or other foreign equiva- 
lent. Another means was the multitude of adjectives in which he liked to 
revel in his youth. Both means showed the variety and beauty of the 
purely German expression and helped to eliminate the non-German coun- 
terpart. Finally, Abraham gave the German language hundreds of new 
words and word-combinations, like anstrablen, auspliindern, abschlagig, 
AugenglaB, Bissigkeit, Erzfeind, HasenfupB, feuerflammend, redebegabt, 
lilienweiB, Hofgarten, mutmaBlich, Lebensfrist, liebevoll, Liebesqual, Na- 
delstich, Obrensausen, Kriegshandwerk, Schmerzenskette, SpaBvogel, Ta- 
felonusik.®® 

“Wie der Geist Gottes einst itber den Wassern, so scheint 

der abrahamische iiber der Sprache zu schweben und sie zu be- 

herrschen. Buchstablich paBt der klopstocksche Ausspruch auf 

ihn: ‘Ich denke, wie ich will und die Sprache muB8 muir folgen’. 

Er kommt nie in Verlegenheit um einen Ausdruck. Er denkt; 

und der Kern des Gedankens bildet sich die Schale”. 

(K. F. Wander, Abr. Paroemiakon, p. IX sq.) 


As a writer of fables he has few equals;** his animal talks are very 
small but extraordinarily lively dramatic scenes. He is master of the 
anecdote, which he takes from legend, history and daily life.** Large 


52 Friedrich Lauchert, Sprichwérter and Sprichwortliche Redensarten bei Abraham 
a S. Clara, Bonn, 1893, is not as satisfactory as K. F. W. Wander, Abrabamisches 
Paroemiakon, Breslau (1838). This gentleman wrote p. VII the unbelievable sentence: 
“Nicht jeder kann seine Werke lesen; und wer es ohne besondere allgemeine Zwecke 
tate, wiirde sich am Leben versiindigen. Die Korner sind unter ungeheueren Stroh- 
massen verborgen”. No wonder that the learned protestant world kept away from 
these “endless deserts of church faith; these wonder stories and monastic legends 
which drive reason to despair”. And still Wander places Abraham above Luther! 

53 Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Schiller No. 516 (see Bianchi, Studien p. 13) 

54Dr. Herman Leber in preface to “Abraham a S. Clara, Heilsames Gemisch- 
Gemasch”, Wien (1940). The title of the book is misleading; it is but a selection 
from Abraham’s various works. 

55H. Strigl, Abrabams a S. Clara Werke in Auslese. Registers to vol. VI, Wien 
(1907). 
56 See the delightful collections of Bertsche in “Die Schneckenprozession und 
andere Stiicklein von P. Abrabam a S. Clara” (1922) and “Die Wunderkur’, Berlin 
(1925). 
57M. Michel, Die Volkssage forgot in his interesting chapter on the literary 
sources of Abraham’s fables and legends Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda aurea, the 
basic source for Judas Iscariot's life. M. Michel comes to the conclusion that A’s 
material came from a small number of compendiums. The main source was Boni- 
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portions of his books are short stories. “It is this type of narrative which 
determines the true character of Abraham’s literary work” (Nadler) and 
gives him his place in literature. The word sermon does not describe 
what he created. 


Ill. The Preacher 

To arrive at a just evaluation of Abraham as preacher only his sermon 
books proper should be consulted. In the last year of his life he collected 
his 24 best sermons in Geistlicher Kramerladen.** Here we find the great 
oratorical show pieces: ‘court sermons before the emperor, funeral sermons 
for high personages, feast-day sermons for various religious Orders who 
were anxious to engage him for their great solemnities; patriotic speeches 
for the national associations of the Bohemians and Swabians, Styrians and 
Carniolans; and addresses for public gatherings on great historical occa- 
sions. These sermons were delivered between 1665 and 1707 and thus 
cover almost Abraham’s entire period as a preacher. Of less importance 
and greater simplicity are the 30 talks in Abrahamisches Beéscheidessen.* 
This work was published after his death and was, therefore, not immune 
from tampering. Twenty-four of its sermons are hagiography. Karl 
Bertsche edited 32 more sermons from the manuscripts of the Hofbiblio- 
thek in Vienna.*° They also are almost exclusively hagiographical. ‘This 
type. of sermon is so abundant because, formerly, obligatory feastdays 
were far more numerous than they are today. 

We have in these works a total of 86 sermons but we know that 
Abraham preached about a thousand. These 914 have been worked into 
his other books, adapted to certain sections, shortened or amplified, formed 
more wittily as the occasion demanded; but apparently they no longer 
represent the sermons which Abraham actually preached. The strongest 
proof for this contention lies in the clear statements of Abraham against 
the use of fables in sermons." ‘In his regular sermons we do not find 
them, but in almost all the books mentioned in the previous paragraph 


facius Bagatta, Admirandus orbis Christiani, Venice (1680). “Mit der stofflichen und 
geistigen Abhangigkeit Abrahams ist keine sprachliche verbunden, sondern hier lernen 
wir die charakteristischen Ziige Abrahams kennen: seinen Realismus und seinen 
psychologischen Gestaltungswillen”. (p. 59) 

58 Niirmberg (1710) 632 pp. Eleven of these sermons had been published in 
Reimb Dich. Two more volumes of the Geistlicher Kramerladen appeared in 1714 
and 1719 but contain sermons by members of various religious orders and are, there- 
fore, of no importance for Abraham’s literary work. 

59 Wien (1717) 616 pp. edited by P. Alexander a Latere Christi. The word 
Bescheidessen stands for memorial. Six editions. 

60 Neun neue Predigten Abrahams a S. Cara, Halle (1930) in Nachdrucke deut- 
scher Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. Jabrhbunderts.— Neue Predigten des Abraham a S. 
Clara, Leipzig (1932): in Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins von Stuttgart, vol. 
CCLXXVIII. All that remains are mere fragments. 

61 See Vorrede zu Huy and Pfuy der Welt: “Der Fabeln habe ich darum nicht 
gebraucht. als ob dergleichen auf der Kanzel vorgetragen werden, sondern damit der 
einsame Leser desto lieber unter einem solchen Deckmantel mége die Wahrheit 
hervorsuchen”. Still sharper in Grammatica religiosa, German transl. (K6ln) p. 227. 
We do not agree with M. Michel, that Abraham made these rules for others but 
not for himself. 
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he makes wide use of them. Therefore, the sermons were somewhat 
changed to make them more attractive for private reading. With this 
contention fall also all accusations of buffoonery in the pulpit which have 
been made so often against Abraham, for his regular sermons contain 
little of the satire and witticism, found in his spiritual tracts. 

Abraham is an exponent of the emblematic sermon and its greatest 
master." He does not develop his theme from a psychological or logical 
connection of thought but strings his leading ideas along a series of pic- 
tures (emblems) or stories.** Thus his sermons are not only heard but 
visualized. ‘This type of sermon demands beauty and power of speech 
and great oratorical ability. Abraham possessed all these qualities in 
abundance. 

The emblematic sermon had its counterpart in the allegoric figures 
of the religious dramas. It appeals more to the senses than to reason but 
it is more easily understood and remembered than a purely logical ap- 
proach. This makes it an apt means for the revival of morals. It would 
have been an unfit instrument for the religious controversies in contempo- 
rary France where the great orators, Bossuet, Bourdalue and Massillon 
fought the bitter battle of grace against Jansenism and its brilliant de- 
fenders, Pascal, Arnauld and the Belgian Quesnel. This struggle offered 
far more interest from a theological standpoint and to this extent we con- 
cede to the French a deeper depth of religious thought. Abraham scarcely 
touched doctrinal matters; Catholic faith was solidly established and taken 
for granted in Austria. However, to make people practice their faith in 
daily life is more difficult than to teach doctrine. As far as defense of 
right and justice against those in power is concerned, as far as faithfulness 
to the church is in question Abraham stands head and shoulders above the 
defenders of the Gallican articles. The French orators also had the ad- 

vantage that their language had reached its classical development; the 
great poet-builders of the German language arrived almost a century 
after Abraham. 

Abraham’s sermons were most carefully prepared. His knowledge of 
the Fathers of the Church is extensive; he knows amazing details of almost 
forgotten saints; his moral training is sound, as is proved by his learned 
Grammatica Religiosa oder Geistliche Tugendschul;* he is very con- 
versant with the Bible and its correct explanation; but ever so often to 
suit his text or fancy, he tries his hand at an exegesis of a homespun kind. 
If it should contain a dash of the comical so much the better; for a sermon 
which provokes a smile often penetrates more deeply into the heart of 
man than one which moves to tears. Because he was essentially an artist 
he never expresses a thought in an abstract way but dressed it in a story or 
observation of daily life. He does not say that the sinner is sorry but “he 





62 See Katholisches Kirchenlexicon X (1897) and VIII (1936) under “Horniletik”. 
*3e gr. Der klare Sonnenschein [St. Thomas Aquinas] goes through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac and is compared to all of them — St. Josef is compared to various 
flowers in “Paradeisblum”, (Geistl. Kramerladen, ed. Lindau 1867, p. 628 and 110 sqq.). 
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strikes his chest with the publican”, “he sighs with Peter”, “he weeps with 
the eyes of Magdalene”, To appreciate fully the beauty of Abraham's 
sermons one should read them aloud. Only then will the song and sound 
of his language flatter the ear and his deep emotion stir the heart. Only 
then can one realize the effect his sermons must have had upon his audience. 

To Lessing who demanded utmost simplicity of speech, to whom 
nothing was more vulgar than a play on words, who demanded logic and 
reason in a sermon and rejected the desire of the preacher to convince and 
change the hearts of men, Abraham’s sermons were an abomination." 
Since his principles became the gospel of literary criticism he greatly dis- 
credited Abraham despite the contrary opinions of Goethe and Schiller.** 
Abraham’s works, however, continued to enchant and influence our poets* 
and our preachers ** and the people in general. Well into the nineteenth 
century they formed with the Bible and Legend, the Postille and Calen- 
dar, the library cf the country people. His renewed appreciation by the 
Romantic school gave us many selections and an almost complete edition 
of his works; and our own times have, through the efforts of Karl 
Bertsche, seen a literary return of this great master and a more scientific 
study of his work, especially since 1926 when his manuscripts were re- 
discovered at the Hofbibliothek of Vienna."° 

°4Salzburg (1691) 528 pp. Eight editions. Translated into German, K6ln (1699). 
Four editions. P. Michael a St. Catharina enlarged it and published it in two volumes, 


Koln (1721). 

5 Lessing in Anti-Goeze II: “Glauben Sie daB P. Abraham gute Komédien ge- 
macht hatte? GewiB nicht; denn seine Predigten sind allzu schlecht”. (Lessing’s 
Werke ed. Fr. Bornmueller, vol. V, p. 416, see also ib. p. 421 sqq.) and Erich Schmidt, 
Lessing ed. 4 Berlin (1923) II p. 416. 

66 For a detailed examen of their opinions see Lorenzo Bianchi Studien zur Be- 
urteilung des Abraham a Sancta Clara. Heidelberg (1924). In this work Professor 
Bianchi does far more justice to Abraham than in his essay “Geiler von Kaisersberg 
und Abraham a Sancta Clara” in Oberdeutsche Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde, Bihl, vol. 
III (1929), PP- 137-163. 

67 “Fs ist eine bisher wenig beachtete Tatsache, daB die meisten Stoffe, welche 
Schiller in seinen Dichtungen behandelt, auch in Abraham’s Schriften beriihrt sind”, 
Nagl-Zeidler, Deutsch Osterreichische Literatur Geschichte I, 634, where details are 

ven. 
aes Bertsche, p. 169: “Man hat mir gesagt, daB Eure Schriften rechte Reithklepper 
sind, auf denen ein groBer Theil der Roemisch-Katholischen Prediger im Teutschland 
zu reithen pflegen”. See also Nagl/Zeidler 1. c. 

69 M. Schmidl, Literarischer Anzeiger, Wien (1822) v. IV, p. 1 sqq. see Bertsche. 
Friibdrucke, p. 55. 

70 Fine collections of Abrahamica are to be found at the universities of Chicago 
and Wisconsin. For their generous help in oF yy all necessary books, the writer 
of this article wishes to express his heartfelt thanks. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE FUNCTION OF 
THE INFORMANT? 


WOLFGANG VON SCHMERTZING 
Harvard University 


In the various language programs, conducted at American univer- 
sities for soldier students, the Army demanded that a high percentage 
of the work should be conversational drill, because the objective was at- 
tainment of fluency in the spoken language. The drill must be conducted 
by natives, whom the Army chose to call “informants”, and I shall keep 
this term throughout this essay, even though it may be objectionable to 
some people. 

Having been in charge of the German language course in the Euro- 
pean ASTP at Harvard University, I too had to grapple with the in- 
formant problem. There are two aspects of it; first, what is the function 
of the informant and how should he carry out that function? And sec- 
ondly, what personality is best suited for the task? If anybody believes 
that all this intensive language work done with soldier students will have 
no effect on postwar teaching, a discussion of this problem would be a 
waste of time. But if one believes that language teaching will radically 
change after the war, due to our wartime experience — and I believe 
strongly that it will —then the informant problem becomes very important. 

The trouble is that at the moment there are so many divergent opin- 
ions on the function and personality of the informant. It could not be 
otherwise since the new methods of language teaching are in an experi- 
mental stage. If I write about what I think of this problem, I do it in 
order to call forth a discussion. I feel that my own opinion in this matter 
needs modification and is not a final answer. 

After this preliminary let me set forth my views in the matter. First, 
the function of the informant. I have fairly often heard the opinion that 
the informant should be an “animated grammophone record”. Frankly, 
I do not like this description at all. It is only partly applicable, for a rela- 
tively short time, in beginner’s classes. And that brings up the first im- 
portant point: the function of the informant is twofold — first as drill 
master in the early stages of language study, and secondly as a versatile 
conversationalist and listener in the second or more advanced stage. 

In the beginners’ class I imagine the informant should in the begin- 
ning function as an “animated gramophone record”; that is, he should 
read every word of every sentence separately and then every sentence 
with proper intonation. But here the comparison ends, because his second 
step should be to insist that every student singly repeat every word and 
every sentence until his pronunciation is really acceptable. In other words, 
he should take over the function of phonemic writing. As a matter of 
fact, I still believe that with native informants as teachers, phonemic 
writing is altogether superfiuous because it can only approximate the 
sounds of a foreign language, whereas the native can actually correct the 
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sound until it is as nearly native as possible in the case of each individual 
student. 

Then the informant must be a drill master. ‘He must under no cir- 
cumstances explain grammar, but he should know what grammatical ex- 
planations have been given by the instructor and he should simply drill 
them with his particular group. For instance, if in German the personal 
pronouns “ich, du, er, sie, es” etc. are explained, it is his job to actually 
drill his students in the use of these. He can do this by making up simple 
sentences or, still better, ask his students to form simple sentences and 
vary them from the first to the second and third person, singular and 
plural. Concurrently witi this he may and should drill vocabulary. The 
greatest difficulty in this part is to avoid slipping into actual grammar 
teaching. I personally believe that there should be absolutely no grammar 
teaching in the conversation class — that should be left entirely to the 
instructor in charge of the course. The formal classes are always con- 
ducted by someone who really knows his subject and who as an ex- 
perienced teacher also knows his students. I have too often seen for- 
eigners, particularly school teachers from abroad, using their time-worn 
methods on American students with disastrous results. And, what is more, 
there should be only one teacher of grammar at a time for one group of 
students. He may intentonally leave some explanations for a later date 
or he may handle some explanations in a special way which he finds 
particularly successful. Or — I just have to quote the old saying, “Too 
many cooks spoil the broth”. : 

After a while, when the students have mastered a basic vocabulary 
and are able to express themselves to a limited extent in a foreign lan- 
guage, there arises a new function for the informant. He must gradually 
become a guide whose duty it is to keep the slow and labored conversation 
of the students alive — listen as much as possible, restricting himself to 
necessary corrections. 

This function of the informant must necessarily grow in extent as 
the students progress. The difficulty which arises is this: how much 
freedom should be given to the informant in the matter of vocabulary, 
choice of topics, etc.? I believe that he should be given all the freedom 
possible with only very few limitations. One of the limitations, of course, 
on which I would still insist, is; no grammar teaching; (only incidental 
explanations, when unavoidable), another that if there is a number of 
informants working, they should all treat the same topic in their conver- 
sation, using as a basis some written material. But beyond that I cannot 
think of any restriction that should be imposed. For any further limita- 
tion would dangerously limit the liveliness of a conversation class. It 
would be bad pedagogy if the informant were constantly to remind his 
students: “You must not say that, we haven’t had this yet — we shall take 
it up next week or the week after!” On the contrary, the informant should 
encourage every attempt and every voluntary venture of the student into 


a new field. 
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Yet in this more advanced stage there are some dangers and some 
contradictions which must be cleared up. Once the student has reached 
the stage of having accumulated a sufficient vocabulary to venture forth 
into new fields, he is not likely to have at the same time completely 
mastered the grammar and the syntax. The question arises: how should 
the informant react to such a situation? It is one of the most delicate 
points of balance. Obviously it is almost impossible to keep a lively con- 
ver.. “‘on going if one constantly has to put in corrections — that sort of 
thing will stifle in short order any conversation. For it is not only that 
the informant must correct the mistakes, he must — and on this I would 
insist — demand that the student repeat the correct form or the whole 
sentence. [ cannot see any other way out of this dilemma except by leav- 
ing it to the judgment of the informant with the only possible injunction 
that he try to establish within the group the most frequent and glaring 
mistakes and then work with patience and persistence on their eradication. 
The minor mistakes just have to be left for a later time. I think that this 
situation will be present in any really representative group and is one of 
the most difficult to deal with. Because if the informant is hampered by 
too precise instructions, the whole teaching will suffer and the students 
will consider it a daily drudgery. There seems to me nothing more 
dangerous for the success of teaching than to make it dry and uninterest- 
ing. Too strict regulations for the informant will also sap the vitality 
of the informant himself — it will tire him and take away his enthusiasm. 
I have seen such informant classes where the students did what they were 
asked to do with bad grace. That is the worst that could happen to a 
class — yet it seems inevitable unless one allows the teacher a good deal 
of freedom of movement. On the other hand, I have been in plenty of 
conversation classes where the informant was given much leeway. It was 
a pleasure to listen to these classes. The students were soon in the midst 
of a lively discussion and the informant simply sat back and only occa- 
sionally quietly made some corrections. The students always heeded 
these and repeated the sentence or word correctly. 

This, as I see it, is the function of the informant in the second phase 
of teaching; to be a guide and a good listener, very much left to his own 
devices, without too much supervision and, if there are more classes run- 
ning parallel, merely to keep them together loosely by providing printed 
material which should serve as a basis of conversation. 

As important as a discussion of the functions of an informant is a 
discussion of the type of personality most desirable for the carrying out 
of these functions. 

I think, on the first and most important point all will agree that he 
should be a native speaker or, if that is impossible, he should at least be 
a person who has lived in the country whose language he is to teach for 
so long that he is almost indistinguishable from a native speaker. 

But among natives there are some more desirable than others. I should 
say that an educated person is most desirable. Yet right here I personally 
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would make one exception — at least speaking of Germans or Hungarians 
whom I know best: I would not take, as a rule, high school language 
teachers from these countries. They are often inflexible, they have their 
set methods of teaching from which they find it difficult to deviate. They 
will again and again return to their grammar and they find it difficult to 
understand the mentality of the American student. Yet they know as 
teachers that one has to know something of this mentality when handling 
a class of students, particularly in formal instructions. I have seen such 
people dealing with a class of army students as though they were a group 
of “Gymnasiasten” in some German school. They will also, and that is 
particularly important, insist on forms of speech which look nice on paper 
but which are really far removed from the common everyday-spoken lan- 
guage. In German and Russian, for instance, this is particularly important. 
Thus I prefer any other educated type. 

Perhaps the most welcome persons would be men or women with a 
good general background, rather than specialists. Men who know their 
country well, have taken an interest in all sorts of things, and are able 
interpreters of what is going on around them. If they have an open mind 
and can point out differences between things in their native land and in 
America, so much the better — but they must do it without criticism. 
They must, of course, have infinite patience and a good deal of enthusiasm, 
or else they will find it difficult to make a success of their teaching in the 
beginning. They must furthermore have a sympathetic understanding 
for the individual students and their problems. All these are very general 
characteristics, nevertheless they seem worth pointing out. 

It is most important in the second, more advanced phase, when stu- 
dents are past the elementary stage and begin to use the foreign language 
actively, that the informant be a clever conversationalist. He must be able 
to keep the conversation alive, which is no easy task with a group of stu- 
dents who have only a very limited vocabulary. The best way to achieve 
this is by steering the conversation from one topic to another as soon as 
the first topic is exhausted or near exhaustion. For this purpose it is 
necessary for the informant to know thoroughly the working vocabulary 
of the student and not to interfere if the students themselves seem to 
ramble quite irrelevantly from one subject to another. He must have a 
rather agile and imaginative mind to do this part of his work well. 

But what is most important is that besides being a good conversa- 
tionalist who can introduce topics of conversation easily and naturally, 
he must also be a good listener. For once the conversation is started, he 
must give the students as much chance as possible to speak themselves 
and merely function as a corrector and a guide in case of need. The in- 
formant must forever remember that he is not there to give a lecture but 
to teach students his own native spoken language, giving them as much 
opportunity at practice as possible. 

One more thing which I have found to be a useful talent for an in- 
formant is that he should be a born actor. The informant should not use 
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any English in his class, and when introducing new words he should 
explain them using different words, but in his native tongue. If that does 
not work, he always has the opportunity to help out with a little acting 
to illustrate the meaning. To bring an example, I know an informant who 
was unable to make his students understand the German word “schlei- 
chen”. Thereupon he demonstrated it right in class — and had an instan- 
taneous success. Besides, I am sure that his students will remember the 
meaning for “schleichen” for a long time because of their association of 
the word with the really comic but good performance given by their 
teacher. This, of course, is not something everybody can do, nor is it 
absolutely necessary; nevertheless it is an additional and welcome quality 
if found in an informant. 

Looking into the future, I have often thought about the possibility 
of the colleges using exchange students as part time informants. I rather 
like the idea, but I have heard of serious objections from people who 
have had some experience with them. The objection was that they are 
too interested to talk themselves about their own country, not giving the 
students enough opportunity to speak. Yet that seems to be the tendency 
of most people untess they are actually uncommunicative, in which case 
they would not be good informants, anyway. I still believe that it is 
possible in many cases to convert exchange students into good listeners. 
If the men would stay in this country two to three years, it certainly 
would be worth the effort for both sides. 

All this represents merely a short summary of my own experiences 
and thoughts in working with informants in an army school. It does not 
claim to be exhaustive nor the ultimate answer to the problems. It will be 
some time before we can hope to emerge from the stage of experimenta- 
tion, but I believe that frank discussion and an airing of varied views 
should be of the utmost importance in a clarification of some of the 
problems. We must pool our experiences. It is much too early yet to 
try to arrive at conclusions and rules as to the functions and the person- 
ality of the informant teacher. I hope to find many colleagues who will 
disagree with me on different points in this discussion. They should air 
their own views, so that we may weigh the different opinions and learn 
from the collective experience, which chance and the U.S. Army have 


so generously offered to us. 











ONCE MORE — INTENSIVE COURSES IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


LILIAN L. STROEBE 
Vassar College 


As the war is nearing its end and a return to peaceful normal life is 
in sight, we teachers of German are confronted with the question, “Have 
these last four years taught us anything new about the teaching of modern 
foreign languages?” The war necessitated intensive high pressure courses 
with special stress on oral work for our armed forces. Some reports, 
though not always from professional teachers and linguists tell us that 
the results of these courses were “perfectly wonderful”. That is not so 
very astounding. There is a definite ratio between the learner’s progress 
and the amount of time he devotes to the subject. In these courses stu- 
dents spent fully four or five times as much time on their work as in a 
regular college course, so naturally they reached their goal in a much 
shorter time. Now we hear that some of our important institutions of 
higher learning have introduced for their entering freshmen class this 
Army Specialized Training Program. This means 8-10 hours or more 
classroom recitations, fully 3 or 4 times as much as we had in our former 
peace-time curriculum. 

Wonderful! At last enough time is given to foreign languages in 
order to achieve good results in oral work. This is the impression teachers 
will have at first sight; on second thought however, various doubts and 
questions arise. 

More time, of course, should be given to foreign languages in our 
school and college curricula and this is the moment to ask for it. But the 
question is: do we want this additional time used for more intensive work 
in one or two semesters or do we prefer to have it spread over 3 or 4 
years with the usual number of 3 or 4 classroom recitations? Those in- 
tensive language courses were necessitated by the war and there will be 
a need for such intensive work whenever a person or a group of persons 
have to be prepared for work in a foreign country in as short a time as 
possible, but I am talking now about a regular peace-time college cur- 
riculum. It seems to me that there are a great many objections to intro- 
ducing this intensified army plan, and better and more lasting results could 
be achieved if the additional time that we hope to gain for modern lan- 
guage could be spread over three or four years. The new interest in 
speaking and understanding should be kept up by all means. We owe the 
military authorities a great deal of thanks for impressing the general 
public with the fact that a speaking knowledge of foreign languages is 
necessary and that it can be acquired in this country. We might also 
be thankful that they trained some teachers who never before had done 
work of that kind and did not believe that it was of any value. But the 
exact method of the army training plan need not be taken over in toto 
for the peace time work in our colleges. 
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Our college curricula now are overcrowded with many necessary 
subjects which cannot suddenly be reduced in number. If this intensive 
work is introduced, and other subjects very likely would wish to have the 
same system, students would not have time to take more than one or two 
semesters of German and under present conditions only very few stu- 
dents if any could major in German, which means continuous work 
through three or four years. The main stress in the army courses was 
put on oral work and the result after one or two semesters of such work 
naturally was very satisfactory; but fluency in speaking is by no means 
the one and only goal in college work. Most of us feel that the acquisition 
of a good reading knowledge is more important. 

And fluency in speaking is a skill like playing the piano or the violin 
and can only be gained by constant practice, but as soon as this practice 
is given up the fluency disappears rapidly and the results in forgetting 
are even “more wonderful”. Such intensive training gives no time for 
the material to sink in. Some times we lose sight of the fact that the 
main function of a college education is the training of the mind and 
that is rather a slow process. Even if a high pressure course of one or 
two semesters will give the students as much material as the former three 
and four year courses it will not achieve the same results. We all know 
that material which has been learned so very rapidly will be forgotten 
with the same speed. 

At the more advanced stage of German instruction the study of 
German literature is the chief objective. The study of the best in Ger- 
man literature — more than the introductory work into the language — 
will train the mind and give the students an understanding of themselves 
and their fellow beings. But such literature has to be read slowly in 
correlation with courses in other literatures, English and French espe- 
cially. Any teacher of literature knows what a tremendous difference 
there is between a freshman’s and a senior’s comprehension and under- 
standing of literature and life. But such an understanding is gained very 
slowly and the maturing of the mind is not achieved by a hurried acqui- 
sition of facts, though the student might pass very well an examination 
directly after the classroom work ceases. Another objection which the 
college authorities will see immediately is the large expense of the plan. 
With ten or more recitations a week it is necessary to have a very large 
staff of instructors. But much worse to my mind is the fact that from 
the pedagogical point of view the large amount of time with an instructor 
is not sound at all. College students have to learn to work independently 
by themselves, otherwise they lose the incentive. A great deal of home 
work can and should be done to help the oral work, provided that the 
instructor knows how to use every single minute of the recitation to the 
best advantage and has planned in detail the home work, which to a 
large extent will consist in memorizing and in an extension and adaptation 
of the so-called Goin-Series. Some advocates of this intensive training 
think that any fluency in speaking can be obtained only with this large 
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number of classroom hours. « But that is not so at all. I know and it has 
been proved here at Vassar and at other colleges, that even with three 
recitations a week a sufficient fluency can be gained in even one year of 
college German with equal proficiency in grammar and reading if the 
classes are small enough, if the right kind of book is used, if efficient 
methods of teaching are employed and, most important, if the teacher is 
competent, and well-trained. 

For this reason I should like to put in a plea for the old-fashioned 
course of three or four recitations a week, even if there is danger that 
I might be considered too conservative. Conditions under which satis- 
factory results in oral work can be achieved are possible for any college. 
First of all, classes have to be restricted in numbers; even with continual 
use of chorus work students in a class of more than 15 cannot get suffi- 
cient opportunity of using the foreign language with continuous cor- 
rection by the teacher. Furthermore, students should be sectioned ac- 
cording to previous training in foreign languages and those who never 
learned any foreign language should be in even smaller sections. As to 
the books: There are plenty of good books in the market now. For best 
results in oral work in German a grammar should be used which begins 
with the verbs. Each lesson should have a German model illustrating one 
special point of grammar and at the same time describing in easy conver- 
sational German one phase of daily life. This German model is to be 
memorized accurately and used for conversation and dramatization. There 
should be some English sentences based on the German model to be trans- 
lated into German. For a reader — and that should be a separate book — 
first very simple short stories in “predigested” German which can be read 
rapidly. Then longer connected stories which are amusing and full of 
action, books of the “Emil” type which can be used for discussion and 
dramatization. Short stories of only a few pages are not desirable, as 
there is not sufficient repetition of the vocabulary. Toward the end of 
the year stories of literary value like I7mmensee and Taugenichts can be 
read rapidly and with enjoyment. 

Such a course has splendid opportunities for students of more than 
average ability and ambition. They need the routine drill in oral work 
in the classroom, but after the first four weeks they can begin to do 
extra outside reading and they can go forward as fast as they want to 
with their reading knowledge. 

The method for gaining oral fluency rests on the principle of constant 
repetition and drill, and a large amount of accurate memorizing is abso- 
lutely necessary. Such fluency should be acquired in connection with 
drill in grammar and in the discussion of the reading material. Any last- 
ing acquisition of a foreign language has to be done on a thorough 
foundation of grammar and the necessary drill in grammar at the same 
time serves as practice in the spoken language. 

The method to be used for oral work is extremely simple and has 
to begin in the first lesson. This is the secret — each answer in German 
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by the student has to be corrected by the teacher, then repeated by the 
student clearly and distinctly and then repeated in chorus by the whole 
class. This procedure has to be followed absolutely regularly and auto- 
matically. It does not take much time and it forces the students to listen 
carefully and it gives the whole class an opportunity of speaking. It is 
very simple and has been worked out and used for the last 4o years at 
Vassar College. Anybody who wants to can learn it. These suggestions 
could be translated into educational and psychological professional “jar- 
gon” and then perhaps to some teachers it would look brand new and 
most interesting. 

Now to the question of the teacher: some shiaiininass think that 
such oral work can be taught properly only by a native of the foreign 
country. But that is not so. There might be a need of “informants” 
oriental languages but we. are concerned here with the regular school 
subjects French, German, Italian and Spanish and I am convinced that an 
American-born teacher can do just as well, perhaps even better than the 
foreign-born. 

Unless the foreign-born teacher is a trained philologist, phonetician, 
an expert on methods of teaching and last but not least, thoroughly con- 
versant with the English language and able to speak it without much of 
a foreign accent, he will be inferior to his American-born colleague of 
the same training. And any college boy or girl who has a fair gift for 
foreign languages can acquire sufficient knowledge in this country. If 
he or she majors in a foreign language in a college where the foreign 
language is used in the classroom and if he attends the Middlebury Sum- 
mer School for one or two sessions for further fluency and for methods 
of teaching he will be able to teach adequately the first two years of Ger- 
man instruction — for the teacher of advanced college courses of course 
graduate work in a foreign university is necessary. 

The reason why so many of our college courses in foreign languages 
are insufficient in oral practice and aural comprehension is that the classes 
often are too large and that they are taught by incompetent teachers 
who, though they themselves can speak the foreign language quite well, 
do not believe that students should or could learn to speak it. And a 
number of colleges offer only a two years course in foreign languages, 
much too short a time to gain a real knowledge not only of the foreign 
language but of the foreign literature and cultural background. Now is 
the time to convince college presidents and school authorities that only 
consecutive, well built-up courses of three or four years will bring the 
best results. 

If we are going to build up that brave new world of our dreams, 
we need an understanding of foreign nations and that means knowledge 
of their language, their literature and their cultural background. We 
always had a number of “professional linguists” who had that equipment. 
But that is not enough. We need an educated public and a broad and 
intelligent public opinion as a basis for determining international relations. 
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The men and women who go through our schools and colleges must 
have the opportunity of acquiring such a knowledge of at least one 
foreign country and that can be acquired best — not in a hectic pressure 
course of one or two semesters — but in a well integrated consecutive 
course of three or four years, where on the sound foundation of gram- 
matical knowledge equal stress is given to reading, aural comprehension 
and oral work. | 


. NEWS AND NOTES | 


DIE DEUTSCHE SCHULE VON MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
EHRT PROFESSOR STROEBE 


Die Tagung der Deutschen Sommerschule von Middlebury College 
erreichte dies Jahr wider alle Voraussicht ihren H6hepunkt mit der Stu- 
dentenzahl von 71. Obwohl die Hialfte derselben Cindeesendilonded waren, 
konnten trotzdem die meisten von ihnen, dank guter Vorbereitung, mit 
den iibrigen Schritt halten. Weniger fortgeschrittene wurden einzeln 
oder in Gruppen durch Fakultatsmitglieder oder durch Fraulein Ott, 
deren Aufgabe es war, fiir das leibliche und geistige Wohl der Under- 
graduates zu sorgen, soweit geférdert, daB sie das gesteckte Ziel erreichten. 

Die Fakultat bestand aus den Herren Feise, Gaede, Loewenberg, 
Neuse, Schirokauer, Steinhauer und Stechow sowohl als Fraulein Ott und 
Fraulein Seifert, die den Volkstanz leitete. In den Abendvortragen gab 
Herr Stechow eine theoretische und biographische Einfiihrung zu den 
Werken Haydns, Mozarts, Beethovens und Schuberts und illustrierte sie 
mit bewahrter Meisterschaft, oft unterstiitzt durch Fraulein Seifert. Der 
traditionelle zweitagige Ausflug nach dem Mt. Mansfield wurde mit Hilfe 
von zwei Lastautos zu Wege gebracht, wahrend sonstige Wanderungen 
in die nahere Umgebung die | ingens Bergtouren wegen Unmoglich- 
keit der Anfahrt ersetzen muBten. Die letzte Woche wurde leider ver- 
kiirzt wegen einer eer. aS die indessen weder die Feierlichkeit 
des Magisterfestes noch die Lustbarkeit der SchluBbowle beeintrachtigte. 

Eines ausfiihrlichen Berichtes bedarf die Ehrung, die der Deutschen 
Sommerschule zuteil wurde durch die Verleihung des Ehrendoktors an 
Professor Lilian L. Stroebe. Bei strahlendem Himmel nach kraftigem Re- 
gen, an einem in diesem Sommer seltenen kiihlen Tage versammelte sich 
die Studentenschaft und Fakultéat am Spatnachmittage des 28. Juli in dem 
mit frischem Tannengriin und Waldblumen geschmiickten Gartensaale, 
in den die Ehrengiste einzogen, Fraulein Marian Whitney, Fraulein Lilian 
L. Stroebe und Fraulein Ruth Hofrichter, pensionierte und gegenwartige 
Leiterinnen der deutschen Abteilung von Vassar College, gefiihrt von 
President Stratton, Vice President Freeman, den Vertretern der Franzé- 
sischen, Spanischen und Italienischen Sommerschule, Professor Guilloton, 
Professor Casalduero und Professor Merlino, sowie dem Direktor und 
Dekan der Deutschen Schule. 
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Auf die von allen gesungene Nationalhymne folgte eine Mozartsonate, 
vorgetragen von Professor Wolfgang Stechow und das Bundeslied des 
vierstimmigen Chores (,,Briider reicht die Hand zum Bunde“). Sodann 
stellte Professor Freeman als Generaldirektor der Middlebury Summer 
Schools die Kandidatin mit der unten abgedruckten Rede vor, worauf ihr 
durch President Stratton der Ehrendoktor verliehen wurde. Die Ver- 
sammlung sang stehend das Bristollied ,,.Flamme empor“ und der Direktor 
begriiBte die Gaste, deren Erscheinen die Solidaritat der Vereinigten Som- 
merschulen bezeugte. Die Feier schloB mit dem alten Studentenliede 
»Gaudeamus igitur“, und unter den Klangen des Schubertschen Militar- 
marsches (Professor Stechow und Fraulein Seifert) marschierte die Ver- 
‘ sammlung auf die Schulwiese zum Volkstanz. Nach gereichten Erfri- 
schungen iiberraschte die —— der Studentinnen Fraulein Stroebe 
mit einem kleinen Stiick, ,,.Emil und die Detektiven“, in dem Personen 
aus dem bekannten, von der Ehrendoktorin herausgegebenen Kastnerschen 
Buch auftraten. 

Die Deutsche Schule ist stolz auf ihre beiden Ehrendoktoren, Pro- 
fessor A. R. Hohlfeld (1937) und Professor Lilian L. Stroebe. 


VICE-PRESIDENT STEPHEN S. FREEMAN PRESENTS 
THE CANDIDATE 


President Stratton, Honored Guests, and Members of the 
Middlebury German School: 

We are gathered here this evening in a formal Convocation author- 
ized by the Trustees of Middlebury College, to commemorate the found- 
ing of the Middlebury German School in June, 1915, and to do honor 
to those whose vision and skill made that first beginning successful and 
permanent. 

It is entirely fitting that the story of those early days should be re- 
counted here. The first germ of the idea of a language summer school 
was conceived on a fine spring day in 1911. Miss Lilian Stroebe and Miss 
Marian Whitney, whom we welcome this evening as the distinguished 
guests of the School, rested from a bicycle ride over the back country 
roads near Vassar College, discussed the idea, and planned a program. 
With initiative and foresight, they organized a school in the summer of 
1912, locating it at the Taconic School in Lakeville, Connecticut, among 
the Berkshires. The next summer, the school was held at Highland Hall, 
in Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. The plan was found both workable and 
worth while. 

The next step, as Miss Stroebe tells the story in the special Bulletin 
of Vassar College, of March, 1944, was to find a college somewhere in 
the mountains, a college where it would be cool and attractive during the 
summer months, which would open its doors to such a foreign language 
school. In the fall of 1914, Miss Whitney was on her way south from a 
Vermont teachers meeting. Looking from the window of the train at 
Middlebury, she noticed two new buildings on a hilltop, and learned that 
they were Mead Chapel and Hepburn Hall of Middlebury College. 
“There,” Miss Whitney exclaimed to herself, “is the ideal site for Dr. 
Stroebe’s summer school!” Soon after, Miss Whitney, as head of the 
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German Department at Vassar, wrote to President John Thomas of 
Middlebury College suggesting that he provide Dr. Stroebe with quarters 
for her school, and make it a part Ht Middlebury’s summer program. 
President Thomas was immediately interested, and arrangements went 
forward without delay. On June 29, 1915, the first ma foreign lan- 
guage school of its kind in this country was opened at Middlebury, and 
was housed on the campus in Pearsons Hall, completed four years earlier. 
Miss Stroebe indicates that the college authorities were yay and 
liberal toward this radically new experiment, and gave her a free hand 
in its organization and management. 


The method and principles of the Middlebury plan were already 
clear and precise in the first announcement of the school. The course 
was intended primarily for teachers of German, and for those who wished 
to increase their practical knowledge of the language for foreign travel 
or study. No elementary courses were given, and only serious students 
were encouraged. All students were required to pledge themselves to 
speak only the foreign language and to avoid contact with English. Ex- 
cursions and out-of-door activities contributed to the language practice; 
evening gatherings included lectures, dramatics, music. Miss Stroebe 
preached in German on Sunday in Mead Chapel, and German hymns were 
sung. “Thus,” declared the first announcement, “the students will have 
the opportunity of hearing and speaking and thinking in German from 
eight in the morning till ten in the evening.” 

The idea was timely; and under Miss Stroebe’s vigorous and skillful 
direction, the German School was at once successful. With a larger en- 
rollment the following summer, it moved to Hepburn Hall; and was still 
strong in 1917 when the stupid wave of popular prejudice swept the 
German language from school curriculums, and the German School from 
the Middlebury campus. But the example had been set. The French 
School had been begun the following year, 1916; and the Spanish School 
in 1917. The same principle and pattern were followed. Middlebury 
College began to make its reputation as the acknowledged center of for- 
eign language instruction during the summer months. 


In 1931, with the full cooperation of the French and Spanish Schools, 
President Moody moved to revive the Middlebury German School, the 
need of which was distinctly felt as an inseparable part of the. Middlebury 
Language School organization. Miss Stroebe had in the meantime been 
invited by Mount Holyoke College to organize a German School there, 
which she did in 1928. Instead of rivalry, there was cordial cooperation 
between the two schools; and the Middlebury German School was again 
indebted to Miss Stroebe for her loyal friendship and generous help. The 
reborn German School was located here in the village of Bristol, where 
under the splendid direction of Professor Ernst Feise of Johns Hopkins 
University and Professor Werner Neuse of Middlebury College, it has 
effectively realized the original dream of Miss Stroebe and Miss Whitney. 

Miss Lilian Louise Stroebe, founder and first director of the Middle- 
bury German Summer School, was born in Germany. She studied in 
Baden; and studied and taught in London until 1899. She then became 
a student of philology at the University of Heidelberg, and later at the 
Universities of Berlin and Lausanne. She received the degree of Doctor 
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of Philosophy from the University of Heidelberg in 1904. Coming to 
the United States, she taught for one a at the Rye Seminary, New York 
and was then appointed to the faculty of Vassar College, in 1905. She 
was successively instructor, associate professor and professor, and after 
the retirement of Miss Whitney in 1929, she became head of the German 
Department. She retired from active teaching in June, 1943. During all 
that time, she was a leader in educational councils, wise and tireless in 
bearing her share of administrative duties, active in research and scholarly 
publication, ably defending and illuminating all that is best and most dur- 
able in the literature and culture of the true Germany. 

Mr. President, in view of her distinguished career, and especially be- 
cause of her great services to Middlebury College, I present Miss Lilian 
Louise Stroebe as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. She 
is worthy of this degree, and I request that it be conferred upon her with 
all the rights and dignities appertaining thereto. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WORD-LIST TO “FAUST INDEX” 


“Der Wortschatz der Biihnenprosa in Goethes Faust” — a supplement 
to the “Faust Index”, compiled by Professor Paula M. Kittel in collabora- 
tion with Professor A. R. Hohlfeld — will be published in the November 
issue of the Monatshefte. The study covers the stage directions, the names 
of the dramatic characters, and the titles of acts and scenes in Goethes 
Faust. Copies will be sent free of charge to all purchasers of the Index 
whose names are on our departmental records, and to those who send in 
their addresses. A limited number of copies in off-print form will be 
available, at a cost of 50 cents each, from the editorial office of the 
Monatshefte. 
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German Life in Literature, Vol. I, 


Robert Lohan, New York, N.Y. Fred- 
erick Ungar, 1944, pp. 165, price $2.00. 


In a highly condensed form, this vol- 
lume presents the story of German liter- 
ature told in German with an anthology 
of its outstanding creations up to the time 
of Schiller’s early writings. Avowedly 
born out of the needs of the author’s own 
classes, it limits itself to selections of 
— interest to Americans, within a 
ramework in which the author sketches 
the historical background in modern Ger- 
man, eliminating as far as possible stilted 
and obsolete expressions of literary Ger- 
man. Marginal notes and a “visible” vo- 
cabulary help to make the subject more 

latable to the student and aim to stimu- 
ate in him the desire to read complete 
works at a later time. 

Without trying to disparage this un- 
dertaking, it must be stated that the title 
cf the book is somewhat pretentious, at 
least it is not justified in the sense in 
which, e. g., Kuno Francke’s work merits 
its subtitle Social Forces in German Lit- 
erature. The description of the historical 
background is of necessity too brief for 
the book to be more than a short history 
of literature and anthology. On the other 
hand, a highly commendable and novel 
feature which sets this book apart from 
others of its category is the stress on the 
interrelationship of the literatures of dif- 
ferent nations. A brief résumé of the 
concept of world literature and frequent 
interspersed references to other literary 
works help to bring the importance of 
German thought into the proper focus. 
The narrative is composed with a true 
understanding of the student’s viewpoint. 
Witness e. g., the introduction to Goethe: 
Er war jiinger (25 Jahre) als Klopstock, 
Lessing (20), Wieland (16) und Herder 
(5), aber um zebn Jabre alter als Schiller. 
(p. 101) which tends to create in the 
reader’s mind a more vivid picture of 
contemporary trends than does the custo- 
mary tabulation of mere dates. 

Factual errors: The statement Es bilde- 
ten sich deutsche professionelle Schau- 
spieltruppen, die sich “Englische Komo- 
dianten” nannten (57) is misleading, since 
this name was primarily used to desig- 
nate the ccigiedl English actors around 


1600. In the discussion of Laokoon (89), 
it is Virgil’s account, not Homer’s which 
pe compared with the statue. The 
second Italian journey and the trip to 
France are omitted from the account of 
Goethe’s absences from Weimar (102). 
The full enjoyment of Sachs’ Der fab- 
rende Schiiler is impaired by the omission 
of the misunderstanding of Paradies for 
Paris. Suggested improvements in rendi- 
tion of vocabulary: Babre (30) bier in- 
stead of barrow, Ubelstand (33) craze in- 
stead of inconvenience. 


Peculiarities of style are noted in the 
frequent and sometimes unmotivated 
oe of tenses and in phrases such as 
EinfluB nebmen (13,35) and bei 6000 
Gedichte (20) in place of which EinfluB 
haben and etwa 6000 Gedichte are sug- 
gested. The use of durch with an expres- 
sion of time, as durch Jabre (13, 42, 59. 
103, 120) might be improved by bindurch 
after the time expression. In einem Gast- 
hof leben (60) instead of wohnen runs 
counter to rule, and Duden has no word 
einbeben as in Kriegskontribution einzu- 
heben (61) which would be better er- 
hebe.i. Ubersiedelte (143) is a separable 
compound. In standard High German Ge- 
halt meaning salary is neuter, read there- 
fore sein . . . Professorengehalt (146) 
instead of seinen. Auf deutschen Boden 
treten die . . . Richtungen einander ... 
niber (43) should be corrected to Auf 
deutschem Boden. To agree with Du- 
den’s orthography, compounds of ein- 
ander (17, 93, 139, three on 144) and of 
irgend (17, 99, 108) should be synco-. 
pated, as also mach lassen (49) and so 
daB (151) without emphasis on so. Con- 
versely, Duden does not recognize com- 
pounds such as umso (18, 105), zubause 
(57), machhause (147). The use of the 
— form Luthers (16) as chapter 

eading is liable to mislead. 


Punctuation rules are rather meticu- 
lously observed. However, a comma 
should be inserted after Freibeit (30) and 
Reichardt (121) and deleted after sind 
(26), ergeben (27) and Universalge- 
schichte (143). The use of the punctua- 
tion when a heading is part of a sen- 
tence is inconsistent: compare Tharau 
(28) with Messias, (38), and Oberon 
(44) with Laokoon (89). Quotation 
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marks are missing after Teutona, bau- 
chen (41), and Tier (49). The period 
should be deleted after the two words 
das in the table of contents and inserted 
after the ordinal 76 to read Das 16. Jaor- 
hundert and Das 17. Jahrhundert re- 
spectively. 

Typography: Obvious misprints are 
found in Naivetat (21), sustande (27), 
Boccacio (36), vergeih’ (49) Nachircht 
(63), entschossen (72), Tellbem (73), 
Zierraten (87), mtichterenen (go), An- 
kunt (96), verbaltnismaBig (105), Zeit- 
schiften (117), Schriftten (136); on the 
Index pages: Thaurau, M ysticisrmus (cor- 
rectly given in the text as Mystizismus), 
Freunschaft and ungegabr. e (14) should 
read é as on p.13; Weg (153) should 
read Wag; entered the list (40) should 
be entered the lists. Romancen and Ro- 


mance (93) should be spelled with %. 


Omit gegen in the third and fourth prop- 
ositions (91) and insert ein in Was mu 
das fiir Mensch sein (115). The numeral 
should not be capitalized in Drei Ein 
heiten (59), correctly given on p. 89. In 
German, the article should not be capi- 
talized within a heading, as Nathan Der 
Weise (79). In the ‘ads, the items Ich 
ging im Walde and Prooemion are found 
in wrong alphabetical places. Failure to 
use the umlaut is noted in Saemttliche (5), 
BIBELUEBERSETZUNG (17), Ueber- 
schwenglichkeit (19), aesthetischer (26), 
ERZAEHLUNGEN (33), Uebergang 
(131), Aesthetizismus (131). The digraph 
should be used in missachten (21), the 
long s in Fingerspitzen (51). poet. (127) 
should be set in italics. The entire vo- 
cabulary on p.22 is set one line too 
high. 


The present volume ends with a splen-: 


did account of Goethe’s lyrics and of 
Schiller’s youthful dramas. A second vol- 
ume to cover the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies is in progress and will have to 
include Schiller’ lyrics and Goethe’s 
dramas. Any anthology, especially one 
confined to the conciseness of this vol- 
ume, is bound to show limitations in the 
material selected. This reviewer, who 
will not hesitate to adopt the volume 
for his own classes, would have liked to 
see some mention of the Hildebrandslied, 
Gottfried, Opitz, the nature of the Mei- 
stersang, and more than a dozen lines on 
the Nibelungenlied. 


—Siegfried H. Muller 
Adelphi College. 


Buch der Lieder, 

Heinrich Heine. Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1944, 256 pp., 
price $2.50. 

The never ceasing demand for Heine’s 
lyric on the part of the reading public 
has induced a venturesome publisher to 
reprint Das Buch der Lieder. It is a 
bold and expensive undertaking, in this 
year of gpa and labor-shortage, 
to reproduce on a foreign soil a German 
poet of a century ago in the original 
tongue, especially when this is done not 
as a school text but for the general pub- 
lic. It is, therefore, all the more to be 
regretted that the publisher did not make 
use of his 256 pages in order to give us 
a more varied selection of the best in 
Heine, for in this decade of the Second 
World War the political and the social 
poetry of the exiled German, the philo- 
sophic and realistic lyrics of the dying 
cosmopolite speak to the heart of readers 
more than some of the less important 
love lyrics by the young epigone of Ro- 
manticism. Das Buch der Lieder might 
easily have been pruned judiciously to 
make room for Romanzero. But perhaps 
the success of the present volume may 
persuade the publisher to issue a second 
and supplementary volume containing the 
later poems. 

Sol Liptzin 

College of the City of New York. 


Nazi-Deutsch, 
a glossary of contemporary German us- 


_age with appendices on government, mil- 


itary, and economic institutions, by Heinz 
Paechter, in association with Bertha Hell- 
man, Hedwig Paechter, Karl O. Paetel. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. New 
York, 1944. 

This book has been printed by the 
planograph process from typewritten 
pages. On the whole the result is satis- 
actory, though the copy was not free 
from flaws, a few of which (pp. 29, 68, 
71) result in forms which are not legible. 

The book begins with a ten-page es- 
say on “The Spirit and Structure of Nazi 
Language,” which is interesting from the 
points of view of psychology and soci- 
ology, but linguistically annoying in spots 
because of metaphors such as: “The lan- 
guage that is spoken in totalitarian coun- 
tries conveys the climate of the totali- 
tarian mind.” or “This de-personalized in- 
dividual, who has no history and no sex, 
takes part in action which has no actors, 
and is member of “the movement” in 
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which nobody actually moves but every- 
body is pushed around.” This essay is 
followed by an alphabetical list of terms 
said to be peculiar to Nazi usage. Here 
are fifty-two pages of words and mean- 
ings which can greatly aid in the study 
of Nazi documents and which themselves 
may become the objects of sociological 
studies. Appended to this word-list is a 
very welcome list of abbreviations used 
in contemporary German publications and 
baffling to foreign readers. The remain- 
ing fifty-six pages carry descriptions of 
the organization of the German State, of 
the Nazi party, of the Economic Organi- 
zation of the state, a list of terms cur- 
rently used in the “Philosophy” of Naz- 
ism with extensive explanations, and four 
pages concerned with the organization of 
Schools and of the Church. This is a 
large collection of material, useful to 
those who must concern themselves with 
Nazi writings. Such readers will discern 
occasional inadequacies in the English 
renderings of the German terms, but on 
the whole the explanations appear to be 
adequate. 

—R-M. S. Heffner 

University of Wisconsin. 


Prisoners All!, 

Oskar Maria Graf. Verlegt vom Autor, 
34 Hillside Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1944, 442 Seiten. Preis $2.50. 

Oskar Maria Graf gehort nicht zu den 
bekanntesten der deutschen Autoren im 
Exil. Ware er ein aristokratischer, esote- 
rischer Typ wie Stefan George oder ein 
scheuer, wortkarger, in sich gekehrter 
Dichter wie Richard Beer-Hofmann, so 
brauchte man sich dariiber nicht zu wun- 
dern. Doch Graf ist alles andere als 
atherisch oder introvertiert. Er ist ein 
saftiger, blutvoller, leidenschaftlicher Er- 
zahler, der aus dem Volk kommt und mit 
seinen Biichern ins Volk geht. Er ist das, 
was die Schweizer ,urchig“ nennen. Er 
schreibt auf Hochdeutsch doch man 
riecht den bayrischen Dialekt aus jeder 
Zeile heraus. Und das ist wahrscheinlich 
einer ‘der wesentlichsten Griinde, wes- 
halb er auBerhalb des deutschen Sprach- 
kreises bisher nur schwer FuB gefabt hat. 
Seine Biicher wachsen so tief im bayri- 
schen Boden, daB sie sich nur schwer in 
das Mediu: einer fremden Sprache ver- 

flanzen lassen. Trotzdem ist es sehr er- 
reulich, daB der Autor nun beginnt, un- 
terstiitzt von hilfreichen Freunden, seine 
Biicher dem amerikanischen Publikum 
vorzulegen. Mit geschicktem Griff hat 


der Verfasser diejenigen seiner Biicher 
fiir eine englische Ubersetzung ausge- 
wiahlt, die am meisten auf autobiographi- 
schem Material fuBen: The Life of My 


_ Mother und Prisoners All, von denen das 


erstere vor zwei Jahren, das letztere vor 
wenigen Monaten erschien. GewiB, auch 
hier sprechen, handeln, lieben, hassen, 
kampfen, schreien Menschen aus Bayern, 
doch iiber das Regionalistische hinaus 
wird das rein Menschliche der Geschichte 
oon Leser interessieren und erwarmen. 

ist die Geschichte einer harten Ju- 
gend aus dem Beginn dieses Jahrhunderts. 
Aufreibend und freudetétend ist der 
Kampf ums Dasein, verhartet und in er- 
staunlichem MaBe bar jener sprichwort- 
lich bayrischen Gemiitlichkeit sind die 
Menschen, wie erwiirgende Klammern 
fassen die engen Verhifenisse den jungen 
Mann, der sich von den Fesseln der 
Kleinbiirgerlichkeit zu befreien und den 
Sinn hinter den Erscheinungen des Le- 
bens zu fassen versucht und immer wieder 
zuriickgeworfen wird in die Gefangen- 
schaft des grauen, unerbittlichen Alltags, 
— ,Wir sind Gefangene“ war der Titel 
der deutschen Originalausgabe. Uber das 
Individuelle hinaus muB uns der Held 
auch als Typ interessieren, als jener tau- 
sende von jungen Deutschen zwischen 
1910 und 1930, die einen Weg fiir sich 
und ihr Land suchten, der — ware es der 
Weg Oskar Maria Grafs gewesen — die 
Deutschen nicht in Vernichtung und Zer- 
stérung gefiihrt haben wiirde. Als ein 
Zeitbild der Kriegs- und Nachkriegspe- 
riode hat das Buch iiber das Literarische 
hinaus seinen kulturhistorischen Wert. In 
die durch eine gewisse Vorneigung zum 
Urbanen gekennzeichnete deutsche exili- 
erte Literatur bringt die Figur Oskar 
Maria Grafs einen eigenen, neuen Farb- 
ton. Er ist einer der literarischen Erben 
seines groBen Landsmanns Ludwig Tho- 
ma, und als solcher gewiBlich aller Be- 
achtung und Verehrung wert. 


Dieter Cunz 
University of Maryland. 


A Middle High German Benedictine 
Rule: MS. Wilhering, Austria, No. 14. 


Published with Philological introductions 
and notes by Eva Boettcher Lange. Co- 
lumbia University diss., Latrobe, Pa. 
(1942). vit, 166 pp. 

As the introduction states, the present 
dissertation had its beginnings in.an M.A. 
thesis submitted at Hunter College sev- 
eral years ago, and thanks are expressed 
in the Preface to Professor Carl Selmer 
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of that institution for placing the photo- 
stats of the MHG text at the disposal of 
the author. So while other scholars have 
seen the study through to its completion, 
we find in it the earmarks of F. Wilhelm’s 
editorial principles which Dr. Selmer so 
ably champions in this country (cf. his 
article, “Standardized or Non-Standard- 
ized Old German Prose Texts”, Ger- 
manic Review, x [1935], 126-129). The 
aim, then, is to promote our knowledge 
of the MHG language as written, and 
presumably spoken, by scribes using their 
mother tongue. The problems often aris- 
ing from a conflict of dialects make the 
age ep task only more fascinating, 
or these very colorings and admixtures 
may spell the migrations of a given text 
from region to region, and sometimes 
through the centuries. 

In a limited way, this applies also to 
Dr. Lange’s contribution. We get a 
garg of the fullness of the linguistic 
ife of a section of Upper Germany in 
the MHG period as distinct from the 
somewhat rarefied atmosphere of poetic 
texts standardized to recover the form 
in which they supposedly left the hands 
of their authors. Of that remarkable va- 
riety of literary dialects represented by 
the Regula Sancti Benedicti, this is an- 
other instructive example. 

Besides a detailed description of the 


manuscript (p.16 verso is reproduced in 
facsimile), the author submits a compre- 
hensive phonology of the text (pp. 23- 
74), on the basis of which the dialect is 
ultimately designated as essentially Mid- 
dle Bavarian, the time of composition as 
the early fifteenth century (pp. 75-81). 
Her discovery, stylistically speaking, of 
a slightly personal touch, of a poetic fer- 
vor and secular flavor in the rendering 
of a number of passages, may be a matter 
of taste. There is, however, no attempt 
to investigate the presumable Vorlage, 
nor is there an adequate discussion of the 
attitude toward the Latin source. Latin 
— notes, visible e.g. in the fac- 
simile, are in no way uti ized, nor, for 
that matter, reproduced in the transcrip- 
tion. The bibliography is confined to 
some fifty titles, evenly divided, of his- 
torical and philological character respec- 
tively, including the most obvious gram- 
mars and dictionaries but hardly any 
riodical literature. The balance of the 
ook (pp. 95-166) is made up of a diplo- 
matic reproduction of the manuscript 
reviously accessible only in the author’s 
A.A. thesis. In typographical minute- 
ness, though not always in accuracy, it 
is modeled in the eight texts published 
by Dr. Selmer in 1933. 
H. W. Nordmeyer 
University of Michigan. 
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